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TO 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  Efq;  M.  P.  Sec. 

SIR, 

I DEDICATE  the  following  compi- 
lation to  you ;  and  feel  a  peculiar 
pleafure  and  propriety  in  fo  doing :  per- 
fuaded,  as  I  am,  that  the  reformation^ 
it  endeavours  to  promote,,  would  be 
highly  advantageous  both  to  the  civil  and^ 
political  interefts  of  this  kingdom;  and- 
that  it  is  as  much  needed,  and  as  loudly 
demanded  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  as  it  is  by  the 
Pharmaceutic  Profession  itfelf: — 
and  equally  perfuaded  that  ifj .  amongfl: 
the  patriots  of  the.  prefent  age,  there  be 
feme  fe\v  who  are  univerlally  contem^ 

plated. 


11  DEDICATION. 

plated,  more  than  all  others,  as  pofTefl 
of  a  real  love  for  their  country,  and  of 
keen  penetration  to  develope  its  befl:  in- 
terefhs — in  the  lift  of  that  feleft,  that 
venerated  few,  your  name  will  ever  ap- 
pear  infcribed  in  deep  and  diftinguifhed 
characters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  fincere 
regard,  and  real  gratitude  for  every  pafl: 
favour, 

SIR, 

Your  much  oblio;ed 
And  very  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

JOHN  MASON  GOOD. 

Guildford  Street,  London, 
Odober  i?,  1795. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T^HIS  publication  is  divided  into  four  Chapters 
orSe£lions;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Author, 
in  each  of  them,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  two  extremes  of  tedious  prolixity,  and  dry,  un- 
interefting  brevity  ;  to  be  explicit  without  becom- 
ing difFufe,  and  concife  without  offering  a  mere 
table  of  chronological  events;  to  ftate  hisfafts  and 
arguments  fairly  ;  and  to  engage  the  reader's  atten- 
tion by  rendering  the  fubjeft,  at  once,  both  in- 
tercfting  and  pleafant. 

That  many  errors  are  to  be  deteiled  in  it,  though 
the  pages  be  but  few,  he  has  no  kind  of  doubt.  It 
fhould  be  remembered,  however,  as  fome  apology, 
that  it  is  written  upon  a  fubjeft  which,  he  does 
not  recoUedl,  has  ever  been  exprefsly  attempted 

before. 


vi  ADVF.RTISEMtNT. 

before,    several  hillorics  of  medicine,  and  of  phy- 
ficiaiis,  luvc  been  piiblillud  in  moii  Europkan 
countries,  but  none  that  lias  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Pharmaceutic  branch  of  medicine, 
or  that  which  regards  the  Apothrcarv.    It  has 
moreover,  been  compofed,  either,  amidfl  the  per- 
petual avocations  of  bufmcfs,  or  in  hours  purpofely 
ftolen  from  recreation  and  fleep.    And  the  only 
motive  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  it,  was  the 
requefl  of  feme  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Committee 
of  the  General  Pharmaceutic  Associa- 
tion; and  their  not  having  engaged  in  it  them- 
felves.    Many  of  them,  however,  he  is  perfuadecl, 
had  they  chofen  to  have  encountered  the  tafk, 
would  have  rendered  the  caufe,  in  which  this  vo- 
lume is  written,  much  more  juftice  and  benefit 
than  it  can  poffibly  receive  from  his  own  feeble 
efforts. 
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HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 
SECT.  I. 

Of  the  State  of  Medicine,  fo  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the   Apothecary,    among  the- 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  the  earlier 
Ages  of  France,  Italy-,  and  Germany, 
The  immediate  Occupation  of  the  Apo- 
thecary,  during  thefe  different  Eras, 
and  the  Rank  he  obtained  among  the 
different  Branches  oj  the  Medical  Pro- 
f'fjion.     The  Exifience  of  any  fuch  Oc- 
cupation as  that  of  the  moderti  Drug- 
gifi  invefiigated  and  denied,   and  the 
Quarter  pointed  cut  from  whence  the 
Apothecary  ivas  fupplied  with  the  Drugs 
he  Jlo     in  need  of 

THERE  is  no  fmall  difficulty  in 
determining  by  what  means  man- 
kind firfl  obtained  an  idea  of  the  me- 
dical virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  and 

A  be- 


[  ^-  ] 

became  anxious,  when  in  a  fl:atc  of 
fickncfs,  for  fubftances  which  they  ab- 
horred and  reje6led  when  in  a  ftate  of 
health.  And  we  cannot  be  nauch  fur- 
prifed,  therefore,  at  the  fancies  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  have  imagined  that 
the  firft  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
obtained  either  by  a  divine  revelation 
communicated  by  the  Almighty  to  fome 
of  the  earlier  fages,  as  Adam*,  MosES-f-, 
Hermes:]:,  Osiris§,  and  Esculapius||, 
or  acquired  by  minute  attention  to  the 
inftinclive  a6tions  of  particular  animals. 
Thus  the  Ibis,  who  is  reported  to  have 
a  habit  of  introducing  its  bill  into  its 
anus,  and  injeaing  hereby  a  quantity  of 
water  into  the  inteftines,  is  fuppofed  to 

*  Le  Clerc.  Hift.  Med.— De  Santeul  Proprietes  de  la 
Med.  par  rap.  a  la  vie  civile. 

+  Eufebi  Prxp.  Evang.  lib.  9.    %  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
§  Plutarc.  de  Ifid.  et  Ofyrid. 
U  Mat.  Fermic.  lib,  3.  cap.  i. 

have 
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ha^'e  tauo-ht  mankind  the  life  of  enc- 
mas*.  Thus  Herodotus  attributes 
the  dilcovery  of  Melampus,  that  the 
melampodium  or  black  hellebore  was 
polTefTed  of  a  purgative  property,  to  his 
having  noticed  that  property  exerted  on 
goats  who  had  broufed  in  paflures  where 
this  herb  was  indigenous  and  frequent. 
And  thus  again  Pliny  attributes  the 
introdu6lion  of  veni£fe6lion  or  phleboto- 
my, to  a  ciiftom  which  he  informs  us 
the  Hippopotamus  poffeffes,  whenever 

*  It  Is  in  allufionto  this  report^  that  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
liumorous  and  meritorious  poem  of  Sir  S.  Garth,  is  re- 
prefented  as  having  his  creft  furmounted  with  the  figur* 
of  an  ibis. 

Beneath  his  blazing  orb  bright  Querpo  Ihone 
Himfelf  an  Atlas,  and  his  fliield  a  Moon. 
A  peftle  for  his  truncheon,  led  the  van. 
And  his  high  helmet  was  a  clofe-ftool  pan. 
His  creft  an  Ib  is,  brandifliing  her  beak. 
And  winding  in  loofe  folds  her  fpiral  neck. 

DiSPENSART, 

A  2  it 
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it  becomes  plethoric  and  unwieldy,  of 
opening  a  vein  in  its  leg  with  a  lharp 
pointed  reed  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  inflindive  knowledge  the  different 
clafTes  and  families  of  animals  poffefs^ 
is  entirely  traditional  y,  and  copied  from 
the  firH:  inventors  ,of  particular  afiions 
by  contemporary  animals,  and  after- 
wards imitated  by  their  offspring  through 
all  fucceeding  generations  fo  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ,the  fcience  of  medicine  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  cultivated  "before  fuch 
inilindlive  knowledge  had  been  acquired, 
and  fuch  adions  iDveiited.  And  yet  to 
fuppofe  that  the  fupreme  being  fhould 
immediately  interfere  and  inlfrud  man- 
knid  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  is  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  aft  with  refpe6l 

♦  Vide  Darwin's  Zoonomiaj  vol.  I. 


to 
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to  this  fciencc,  as  he  has  never  done 
with  reipcS.  to  any  other. 

It  is  much  more  probable  therefore, 
that  this  fcience,  hke  all  others,  derived 
its  origin  from  accident,  and  that  necef- 
fity,  which  is  always  productive  of  in- 
vention. And  it  is  equally  probable,  1 
think,  that  that  branch  of  the  medical 
profeffion  which  is  now  termed  furgery, 
and  confifts  in  an  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal phenomena  of  the  body,  was 
iirfl  introduced  and  cultivated  before  the 
more  occult  caufes-  of  internal  difeafes 
were  fludied  and  attempted  to  be  mvefli- 
gated*. 

In  the  flrft  and  fimpler  ages  of  man- 
kind, before  the  introdudion  of  luxury 
and  artificial  wants,  when  the  wifhes 
were  few,  the  diet  {lender,  and  the  con- 

*  Vide  Cels.— de  Medicina,  lib.  i,  prsf. 

^  3  ftitution 


flitution  imexpofed  to  hereditary,  or 
infedioiis  complaints,  but  feldom  indeed 
could  mankind  have  been  the  llibje^ts  of 
internal  difeafes  of  any  clafs:  while 
warfare  and  hunting,  the  exercifes  to 
which  they  were  principally  addided, 
muft  have  expofed  them  to  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  external  evils,  which  would  call 
forth  all  their  ingenuity  to  palliate  or 
remove :  an  ingenuity  which  muH:  cer- 
tainly have  been  affifted  by  the  public 
diffe£tion  of  confecrated  vidims,  and 
the  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  more 
opulent.  Hence  the  Greek  wordiatros*, 
and  the  Latin  fynonym  medicus,  though 
at  a  very  early  period  of  time,  and  for 
many  centuries  afterwards,  made  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  in  their  original 
and  primitive  fenfe  refer  rather  to  the 
external  operation  of  the  furgeon,  than 

the 
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the  more  latent  intentions  of  the  phy- 
fician  and  apothecary.  latrion*  is  there- 
fore iifed  with  the  fame  reference  by 
Plato, and  medicina  long  afterwards  by 
Plautus  to  exprefs  the  furgery  or  office 
where  the  furgeon  attended  his  patients  : 
while  the  fliop  or  office  where  medi- 
cines were  fold  or  compounded,  was 
occafionally  denominated  apotheca-i-  or 
repofitoriiim ;  a  general  expreffion,  and 
which  might  have  been  applied  with  as 
much  propriety,  and  at  times  was  fo  ap- 
plied]:, to  any  other  bufinefs  or  profeffion 

A  4  as 

t  Quid  ego  quod  perllt  petam  ? 
Nlfi  etiam  laborem  ad  damnum  apponem  Apothecau 
infuper.  Plaut.  Trinum.  vers  firi. 

The  French  term  boutique  therefore  which  is  obvioufly 
derived  from  the  Greek  aTro^ma,,  ftill  retains  this  ge- 
neral meaning.  Though  the  French  language  has  like- 
wife  the  term  apoticaire  (apothecary)  from  whence  were 
probably  deduced  the  German  and  Dutch  fynonyms 
apothefer,  apotheker.  The  Italian  language  however  has 
no  fuch  term  of  Greek  etymology,  but  employs  inftead 

thereof 
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as  to  that  of  medicine.  It  is  however 
the  term  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  modern  Ian2;iui2es  have  derived  a 
name  for  thofe  who  ftill  eno-age  in  the 
two-fold  occupation  of  medical  ftudy 
and  pharmaceutic  compofition*. 

In  thefe  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and 
before  medicine  became  a  diflind  pro- 
feffion,  every  one  was  occafionally  a 
phyfician,  and  contributed  by  his  own 
little  fhare  of  individual  experience  to 
the  general  ftock  of  public  information. 
At  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  this  feems 

thereof  special  e,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Latin  word 
ipeclalis,  which  was  fometimes  ufed,  inftead  of  pharmaceuta 
or  pharmacopeia,  to  exprefs  the  profefTion  of  the  apothe- 
cary. 

*  The  term  Surgery  or  Chirurgery  (%tpovp7Jx»j}  is 
either  derived  from  Chiron  the  centaur,  of  w ho fe  me- 
dical {kill  Homer  makes  early  mention;  or  from  two 
Greek  words  fignifying  manual  operation;  or,  according 
toEuSTATHIWS,  from  both;  Xtipuva.  yap  (pcca-n  Tfu^ivrct. 

Eu/l 

ad  II. 

to 
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to  have  been  particularly  the  cafe,  where 
the  di leafed  were  expofed,  in  the  mod 
public  ftreets,  to  the  notice  of  every  paf- 
fenger;  that  thofe  \^'ho  had  formerly- 
labored  under  f  milar  complaints  might 
enumerate  the  means  they  had  made  ufe 
of  to  recover  the  enjoyment  of  health*. 
i\nd,  according  to  Strabo,  no  one  was 
fuffered  to  pafs  by  without  offering  hi& 
opinion. and  advice -f  ,  - 

But  it  was  fbon  acknowledg-ed  that 

D 

the  public  health  was  a  concern  of  too 
much  confequence  to  be  entrufted  ta 
fuch  precarious,  and,  oftentimes,  op- 
pofite  decifions ;  and  the  art  of  healing 
became,  from  this  time,  more  immedi- 
ately the  province  of  the  ftudious  and 
the  learned,  of  the  legiflator,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and   the  prieft.  Athotis, 


*  Herod,  lib  6. 

A  5 
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king  of  Egypt,  is  reported  by  Euse- 
Bius  to  have  written  fome  treatifes 
on  anatomy*;  and  Soloman  appears, 
in  fome  degree,  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  fame  fubjeclf,  and  to  have 
had  a  very  general  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  his  time+.  The  Egyptian 
priefts  were  all  of  them  obliged  to 
engage  in  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic,  and 
each  was  prohibited  from  attending  to 
the  fludy  of  more  than  one  fnigle 
difeafe.  Their  perfons  were  deemed 
facred,  and  a  third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  allotted  to  them 
for  their  fupport,  and  the  profecution 
of  their  two-fold  profeffion§.  The  Bra- 
mins  of  Hindoostan  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  with  an  equal  degree  of 

*  Praep.  Evang.  lib,  9,  +  Ecclcf.  cap.  12. 

X  Lib.  Reg.  i.  cap.  4.  33. 
^  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

,  veneration; 
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veneration;  and  like  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  to  have  allotted  a  very  few 
dileafes  only  to  the  notice  of  each  in- 
dividual among  themfelves*.  Among 
the  ancient  Gaui.s  the  druids  were 
both  legiflators  and  phyficians  ;  and 
Pliny  has  enumerated  the  milTeltoe 
and  feveral  other  herbs,,  which  were 
frequently  reforted  to,  in  the  courfe-of 
their  pra61ice. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  an  the 
account  of  medicine,  as  well  as  from 
political  views,  that  the  late  embafly 
to  China,  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
making  fo  untimely  a  return  to 
Europe.  In  the  vaft  tra6l  of  coomtry^ 
and  the  varieties  of  cli.mate  which  that 
populous  kingdom  includes,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  imagined  but  a  multitude  off 


*  Lettres  Edifiantcs  et  Curieufes, 

A  ^  ufeful, 
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ufefiil,  and,  perhaps,  fpecific  drugs 
might  have  been  diicovcrcd;  and  that 
much  information  might  have  been 
coUedcd  in  the  apphcation  of  them 
from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
that  ingenious  people. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Jefliits,  their,  kings  were,  many  ages  ago, 
accuftomed  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  medicine.  And  Eu- 
ropeans were  more  difpofed  to  entrufh 
themfelves,  in  a  ftate  of  frcknefs,  to 
the  care  of  the  phyficians  of  the 
country,  than  to  thofe  of  any  foreign 
n?.tion.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  but 
fmall  and  inaccurate ;  and  father 
Parenni,  therefore,  at  the  defire  of  the 
emperor  Cam-hi,  tranflated  into  the 
Tartar  language,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  lafl  century,   the  Treatife  of 

DiONIS, 
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DioNls,  formerly  demonllrator  of  Ana- 
tomy at  the  Royal  Ci^rdcn  at  Paris*. 

It  is,  after  all,  among  the  Greeks 
alone  we  miift  look  for  any  minute 
attention  to  medicine  at  a  very  early 
period  of  time,  as  a  feparate  fcience 
and  profeffion. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  term 
iatros-f-,  now  generally  tranflated  phy- 
lician,  was  the  common  term  for  every 
one  who  pretended  to  any  branch  of 
medical  or  pharmaceutic  knowledge ; 
and  the  fubflance  or  drug  he  employed 
for  the  cure  of  thofe  who  were  fick, 
was  denominated  pharmacon :{:,  a  word 
originally  applied  to  every  thing  that 
could  operate  upon  the  body,  whether 

*  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes.    Tom.  IV. 
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to  injure  or  aflift  it,  whether  it  were  a 
poiibn,  a  remedy  or  an  incantation, 
and  which,  in  this  fenfe,  exactly  cor- 
refponds  with  the  English  term  charm 
or  IpelL  111  procef's  of  time,  however, 
it  became  confined  to  the  drug-s  made 
life  of  by  the  medical  pra6i:itioner  in 
the  profecution  of  his  profeiTion. 

The  firft  phyficians  among  the 
Greeks,  and  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  obhged  to  a6l  as  furgeons, 
and  to  compound  and  adminifter  their 
own  medicines.  The  former  had, 
undoubtedly,  occafionally  their  demi- 
oureoi*,  or  ftudents,  and  the  latter 
their  miniflri,  fervitores,  or  affiflants-f ; 

+  Ifti  vero  funt  herbarii,  ungucntarli,  coqui,  cataplaf- 
mata  adbibentes,  humorc  confpergentes,  clyfteria  immi- 
tentes,  fearific antes,  venam  fcindentes,  cucurbiculas  affi- 
gentes,  Galen,  Tom,  III*  p.  687. 

but 
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but  they  were,  at  leaft,  expected  to 
fuperintend  themfelves,  and  made  it  a 
part  of  their  profeflion  fo  to  do,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  offices  of  fl:udy, 
compofition,  or  manual  operation.  It 
is  in  confequence  hereof  that  Homer 
has  reprefented  Pluto,  when  wounded 
by  the  arrow  of  Hercules,  as  apply- 
ing to  PiEON,  the  phylician  among  the 
gods,  for  furgical  affiflance,  and  this 
phyfician  as  affording  him  relief. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Eusta- 
THius,    Castellanus       and  fome 

other 

*  Haflenus  quidem  medcndi  fcientia  fimplex,  nec  in 
alias  diftrafta  partes  unius  opera  tradlabatur.  Secuere 
fratres,  et  portionibus  earn  exereere  ccEperunt,  quaS  cha- 
ritas  ftudiorum  aemulatione  dirimi  potuiiTet.  Et  quidem 
Machaon  partem  earn  excoluit,  quse  manu  medetur  et, 
bello  Tr  ojANo  noil  mediocrem  opem  commilitionibus 
fuis  attulit.  Nec  alius  in  eo  prasdicat  Homerus  quam  quod 
apte  poffet. 

Verura 
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Other  writers,  that  fo  early  as  the  days 
of  Homer  the  art  of  heahug  was  di- 
vided into  the  two  difl:in6t  clafies  of 
phyfic  and  furgery;  and  Machaon 
and  PoDALiRius,  the  fons  of  Escupa- 
LAPius,  both  perfonally  engaged  in  the 
attack  upon  Troy,  have  been  rcpre- 
fented  as  laying  the  firfl:  foundation 
for  this  claiTilication,  by  their  dividing 
the  profefiion  of  their  father,  and  each 
of  them  prohibiting  to  himfelf  the 
occupation  of   the  other,  the  former 

Verum  Podalirius  abditarum,  et  morbos  continentlum 
caufarum  not'-tlam  profeffus,  ejus  medicino?  principia  con- 
didit,  quam  deinde  fequens  aetas  rationalcm  appellavit. 
Argumento  funt  verfus  apud  Eustathjum  in  locum 
HoMERi  modo  laudatum 

ITl^OV  ^  ETtqiv  K'.'^iOV  a'SwEy. 

Pcir,  Caftell.    Vk  Iliaftr.  Med.  p.  i5. 

confining 
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Confining  himlblf  fblcly  to  the  pra(flicc 
of  furgery,  and  the  latter  to  that  of 
phjfic.    But  PtfDALiRius  is  reprefented 
by  Calaber  as  declaring  that  from 
his  brother,  who  had  educated  him  as 
a  fon,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
had  himfelf  learnt  the  knowledge  and 
cure  of  difeafes.     An  obvious  proof 
that  Machaon   mufl,  at  that  time^ 
have  been  engaged  in  the  pra6lice  of 
phylic  himfelf.    And  that  Podalyrius 
was  accuftomed  to  the  pra6lice  of  fur- 
gery, as  well  as  Machaon,  mufl:  be 
acknowledged  from  his  having  attended, 
on  his  return  home,  the  royal  daughter 
of  Damath^eus,  who  had  lamed  her- 
felf  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfc, 
and   his   having  married  her  on  her 
recovery. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  adefcendent 
from   PoDALiRius,    not   only  wrote 

more 
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more  fully  than  any  of  his  predecelTon 
on  fiirgery  and  anatomy,  but  was  a 
bold  and  fkilful  operator  himfelf;  and 
the  medicines  he  prefcribed  there  is. 
every  reafon  to  believe,  he  compounded 
with  his  own  hands,  or  at  leaft  fuper- 
intended  the  preparation  of,  in  his  own 
houfc.  This,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
of  Galen,  and  he  has  well  fupported 
it  in  his  book  on  Theriaca-f* 

The  pradlice  of  Hippocrates  was, 
for  the  mofl:  part,  the  praftife  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  fucceffors. 
It  is  certain,  fays  Conringius,  "  that 
the  antient  phylicians  prepared  all  their 
medicines  with  their  own  hands  ;  that 
they  attended  to  furgery,  healed  wounds,^ 
and  performed  every  operation  the 
medical   art   requires  And.  this. 

+  Lib.  de  Tlieriac.  ad  Pifoni. 
*  iDtroduft.  in  Art.  Med.    Cap.  i..  Seft.  ^2. 
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combination  of  pra61ice  is  even  now 
to  be  traced,  and  that  very  generally 
in  mofl:  countries  of  Europe  ;  not, 
indeed,  amongft  pliyficians,  but  amongfk. 
thofe  who  unite  in  one  perfon  the 
offices  of  the  furgeon  and  apothecary, 

Amidfl  the  armies  of  all  nations 
this  has  particularly  held  true.  Ho- 
me R,  as  before  obferved,  has,  in  ge- 
neral, made  thofe  heroes  who  were 
acquainted  with  furgery,  acquainted 
with  pharmacy  at  the  fame  time, 
Virgil  has  not  deviated  from  his 
great  prototype  in  this  refpc6l.  And 
therefore,  Iapis,  who  is  renowned 
for  his  Ikill  in  the  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine, is  reprefented  as  being  of  equal 
merit  as  a  furgeon  and  a  pharmaceutift. 
The  fublimer  warriors  of  Milton  had 
no  occafion  for  furgery.  They  were 
capable  of  being  wounded,  but  were 

not 
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not  expofed  to  any  fatal  confequenccs- 
from  their  wounds. 


 th' ethereal  fubftance  clofed, 

Not  long  divi'ible: — for  fpirits  that  live 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die*. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
fubjed  to  other  difeafes  of  any  kind. 
But  Tasso,  whofe  chirurgical  know- 
ledge certainly  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Homer,  has  reprefented  Erotimus, 
the  furgeon  of  Geoffredo,  as  a 
practitioner  deeply  verfed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  all  plants  and  their  juices, 
as  well  as  a  poet,  whole  numbers 
were  worthy  of  immortality.  But 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  accom- 
plifhments,  he  was  not  able  to  extract 

*  Par.  Loft.    B.  6. 

jthe 
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the  barb  of  a  broken  arx-ow  from  the 
Ic^r  of  the  commander  of  the  crulade, 
Av'ithout  the  afliftance  of  an  angel  feiit 
■on  purpofe  from  heaven;  who,  by  the 
aid  of  a  fomentation  of  dittany,  ac- 
comphflied  at  length  the  wiflied  for 
X'ure. 

iv'arte  fue"*  nonfecanda,  ed  al  dilegno 
Par  che  per  nulla  via  fortuna  arrida: 
E  nel.piagato  eroe  giunge  a  tal  fegno 
L'afpro  martir  che  n'e  .quafi  omicida. 
Or  qui  I'Angel  cuftode,  al  duol  indegno 
MoHb  di  lui,  co\^e  (lit tamo  in  Ida: 
Erba  crinita  di  purpiireo  fiore, 
C^h'have  in  giovani  fogUe  alto  valoret. 

I  fliall 

*  D'Ercrtimo. 
i  X^crus.  X.iberat.  This  Ditta.iy  is  a  medicine  of  old 
repute;  and  the  cure  it  is  reprefented  as  performing,  like 
the  whole  of  the  reft  of  the  .ftory,  is  an  entire  imitation  of 
the  cure  performed  by  the  fame  l^crb  on  ^Eneas  when 
wounded  by  Turn  as,  and  when  nothing  elfe  was  capable 
of  affording  him  relief. 

HIc 
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I   fhall    not    here   enter   into  anv 

Controverly  whether  all  the  advantages 

of  the  art  of  heahng  arc  bell:  obtained 

by  fuch  a  unity  of  pra61ice,  or  whether 

the    public  may  be  chiefly  benefited 

by  a  disjundion  into  difti n6l  branches. 

Much  folid  argument  might  be  adduced 

on  either  fide.     But  I  cannot  avoid 

obferving  that  within  a  few  centuries 

of  the  era  of  Hippocrates,  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  medical  fcience  into  the 

three  grand  branches  of  phyfician,  apo- 

HIc  Venus  mdigno  nati  coRculTa  dolore, 
Diflamnum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpit  ab  Ida  ^ 
Puberibus  caulcm  follis,  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo,  &c.  Eneidlib.  12, 

The  poets  are  indebted  to  Plutarch  for  a  knowledge  of 
this  wonderful  medicine,  who  tells  us  that  the  wild  goats 
in  the  ifland  of  Crete  have  recourfe  to  it  when  wounded, 
and  find  the  arrows,  which  have  pierced  their  fides,  and 
ftill  cleave  to  them,  fpontaneoufly  drop  off. 

De  Solert.  Anim. 
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thecary,  and  lurgcon,  very  generally, 
thoLio-h  by  no  means  univcrfally,  took 
place. 

Several  circumflances  contributed  to 
produce  fuch  a  divifion.    The  increafe 
of  luxury,  which    was  every  where 
prevaihng  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
cfpecially    at   Athens,   introduced  a 
much    greater   frequency  and  recur- 
rence of  every  difeale ;  and  the  habitude 
which  mankind  had  now  generally  ac- 
quired of  conlulting  phyficians  on  al- 
moft  every  occafion,  inftead  of  having 
recourfe  to  their  own  family  receipts 
and  perfonal  experience,  produced  fuch 
an  influx  of  engagements  as  to  require 
more  than  the  time  a  phyfieian  of  high 
reputation   had  it    in    his  power  to 
beftow.    I  have  already  mentioned  that 
fuch  had  ftudents  or  pupils  under  their 
patronage  to  affift  them  in  their  various 

occupa- 
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occupations.  As  the  occupation  of 
vifiting  encreafed  and  engroffed  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  time,  it  was  com- 
modious to  them  to  entruft  the  prepa- 
ration and  perfonal  application  of 
their  prefcriptions,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance of  all  manual  operations  to 
thofe  who  were  thus  in  the  habit  of 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
intentions  and  mode  of  pra6t:ice.  Ey 
thefe  means,  fome  became  intimately 
converlant  with  chiriirgicah,  and  others 
wath  pharmaceutic  concerns;  and  ad- 
hering, after  their  initiation  and  pro- 
bation, to  the  refpedive  branches  of 
the  profeffion  to  which  they  had  more 
immediately  been  trained,  they  grew 
gradually  lefs  attentive  to  every  other 
concomitant  branch,  and  in  their  own 
private  and  future  pradice,  learnt  to 
confult  the  phyfician  who  was  their 
tutor  in  cafes  only  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, 
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o-eiicv,  or  ^^'here  his  united  and  more 
exteniive  Ikill  and  experience  were 
deemed  necelTary*  The  phyfician,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  thus  obtained 
a  proportional  increase  of  leifure,  was 
the  more  enabled  to  bend  his  mind  to 
theoretic  real'onings  and  indu61ions;  and 
from  thence  to  erecl,  what  is  at  all 
times  moft  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  for, 
an  etteclual  and  fuccefsful  practice  on 
folid  and  rational  principles.  The 
prefents  and  fees  which  he  received 
^vere  very  large  and  liberal,  fo  much 
fo,  at  times,  as  to  excite  our  aftonifliment 
at  their  value ;  and,  in  every  inftance, 
fo  confiderable  as  to  render  even  a 
circumfcribed  practice  the  fource  of  an 
affluent  livelihood.  It  was  impoffible, 
however,  that  the  poorer  claffes  of 
citize^is  could  contribute  fo  largely  for 
medical  advice  as  the  phyfician,  from 
his  pradice,  among  the  higher  orders, 

B  might 
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might,  la  fome  meafurc,  have  expc(fl:ed; 
and  a  Iburce  of  medical  aihflance  was 
thus  opened  for  every  rank  and  clarifi- 
cation of  citizenfliip.  For  the  furecon 
and  apothecary,  hoth  retaining  an  open 
Ihop,  at  which  they  vended,  and  dif- 
pofed,  withont  trouble,  of  the  different 
drugs  and  materials  they  employed-; 
and  making,  at  the  fame  time,  an  in- 
dividual charge  for  the  medicaments  - 
•-they  had  occafion  to  ufe  in  their  pri- 
vate pra6i:icc,  maintained  an  eafy,  and 
refpectable.  ftation  in  life,  without  ex- 
•pe6ling  the  fees  and  gra^aities  which 
were  lavilhed  .on  the  phyfician*. 

*  Galen  cxprefsly  dcclaresi  that  no  phyfician  of  high 
reputation  would  attend  to  difeafcs  of  fmall  importance  in 
his  era.  Tom.  VIL  p.  38.  thongh  it  appears  that  thofe 
of  an  inferior- ftation  made  ufe  of  every  poffible  art  of 
flattery  and  extreme  oomplaifance,  of  public  jefting  and 
aflbciating  with  the  rich,  t)f  fuperb  drcfs,  and  deeply 
ftudied  addrefs  to  introduce  themfelves  into  pradice. 

Ad  Pollhura.  de  Prascogn,    Tom.  IV. 

It 
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It  was  about  the  time  of  Erasistra- 
Tus,  as  Celsus  conjectures,  that  this 
diviiioii  of  medical  fcience  firft  became 
general;  though  many,  for  ages  after- 
wards, continued  in  the  pra6lice  of 
«very  branch  of  the  profeffion,  whether 
-amonor  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or 
the  Arabians,  Erasistratus  himfelf 
was  not  free  from  this  combination  of 
praftioe ;  for,  among  other  medical 
ipatients,  he  attended,  in  his  extreme 
-ilhiefs,  and  lirfl:  difcovered  the  love  of 
Antiochus  for  Stratonice,  whom 
S'ELEucus,  his  father,  had  then  lately 
married.  Though  his  attention  ap- 
,pears  principally  to  have  been  directed 
to  furgical  improvements  and  anatomical 
invefVigations.  He  received  his  medical 
education  firft  under  Chrysippus,  a 
phyfician  whofe  name  is  mentioned  by 
Galen,  and  who  was  contemporary 
with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 

B  2  com- 
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completed  it    at   the  Alexandrian 
Ichool  ;   where,  even  at  this  eai'ly  pe- 
riod, it  appears,    tliei-e    were  human 
Ikcletons  for  the  advantac^e  of  the  flu- 
dents  in  medicine*-.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  contemplation  of  fuch 
dry  and  im perfect  fubje61s  alone  that 
Erasistratus  was  capable  of  fatisfy- 
ing  his  thirft  after  anatomical  purfuits. 
With  a  cnriohty  that  has  been  con- 
demned as  barbarous  and  inhuman,  by 
many  phyficians,  from  his  own  era  to 
the  days  of  HoFFMAN-j-,  he  diffedled 
the  livine  bodies  of  a  variety  of  male- 
faclor§  who  were  prefented  to  him  for 
this  purpofe  by  Seleu<:us  ;  imagining 
that   the  chancres    introduced   by  the 
very  a6l  of  dying  were  fo  numerous 
and  confiderable  as  to  render  it  im- 

*  Adminiftr.  Anat.  lib,  I.  cap.  z. 
f  Med.  Rat.  Syll.  Vol.  VI. 
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poflihlc  to  obtain,  in  any  degree,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  human 
ftrudure  by  the  moft  accurate  diileftions 
after  death*.  In  this  opinion  and 
pra(J:l:ice  he  was  flrcnnoufly  fupported 
by  Heroppiilus,  his  contemporary; 
whom  Tertui^lian  denominates  a 
butcher,  and  reprefents  as  having  dif- 
fered fix  hundred  living  fubjefts-j-. 
Without  iiivefl:igating  the  validity  of 
thofe  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  fupport  of,  or  in  oppolition  to, 
a  pradice  lb  daring,  and  apparently 
repugnant  to  the  finer  feelings  of  ths 
bofom ;  it  cannot  but  be  noticed  by  all 
Vvho  are  acquainted  \wkh  the  flate  of 
anatomy  at  this  early  period,  that  tlie 
rciiilt  of  fach  a  practice  was  highly 
;idvantageous  to  medical  fcience;  and. 

*  Cels  de  Medlciii.  praefat. 
i  De  An.  cap.  io» 
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that  if  Erasistratus  and  IlKROPiri- 
JLUs  were  not  the  fwil  anatomifts  who 
difletlcd  the  human  ftrucliire,  they 
were,  at  Icall:,  the  firft  anatomies  who 
carried  their  art  to  any  decree  of  per- 
fedion,  and  founded  an  epoch  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  the  hterarv 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of 
mankind  at  large  *. 

The  occupation  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profeflion,  as 
at  this  time  pradlifed,  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  limilar  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  prefent  day.    To  the  phy- 

♦  LeCIerc.  Hift.Med.  C  ast  ell  an  us  gives  usthe  fol- 
lowing concife  account  of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  phy- 
fician  and  anatomift.  imitate  grandaevus>  ct  immedicabili 
pedis  ulcere  tabefcens ;  be»e  habet^  inquit,  quod  patriae 
memoria  refriceretur\  hauftaque  cicuta  diem  obiit.  Se- 
pultus  eft  juxta  Mycalem  moatem  ex  adverfo  Sami.  Vit, 
Illuftr.  Med. 
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ficiaii'was  rather  allotted,  according  to 
the  didributiou  of  Celsus,  the  enquiry 
into  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  its 
various  fymptoms,  its  prognofis,  toge- 
ther with  what  Ipecies  of  diet,  and 
other  domellic  arrangement,  might 
beft  contribute  to  bring  it  to  a  happy 
ifTue,  than  the  dire6t  prefcription  and 
introdu6tion  of  medicines*.  This  laH: 
was  more  immediately  the  office  of  the 
apothecary,  who  was  hereby  fuppofed 
to  inveftigate  deeply  the  nature  of  the 
drugs  he  employed,  to  be  fcrupulous  as 
to  their  quality,  and  feduoufly  attentive 
as  to  their  combination.  To  him  like- 
wife  almofl:  exclufivcly  belone:ed  the 
care  of  tumours,  wounds,  ulcers,  and 
other  external  or  topical  affedions-j-. 
While  the  office  of  the  furgeon  was 
confined  to  cafes  of  msre  manual  ope- 

*  Lib.  I.  pnefat.  +  Lib.  5  et  6. 
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ration,  together  with  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  Rudy  of  anatomy.  Though 
even  the  furgeon  did  not  occafionally 
omit  the  iife  of  regimen  and  medicines, 
while  he  thus  exhibited  himfelf  princi- 
pally to  notice  hy  the  dexterity  of 
his  hand,  and  thofe  external  effe61s 
which,  amongft  all  the  diflerent  branches 
of  medicine,  are  by  fur  the  moft  ob- 
vious *. 
■t 

So  clofely,  indeed,  are  thefe  different 
branches  united,  that  it  was  even  then 
found,  as  it  is  now,  impofTible  to  fepa- 
rate  them,  by  any  limit  the  rnofl:  ac- 
curate imagination  could  draw,  fo 
completely  and  entirely,  as  that  the  one 
branch  or  divifion  fhould,    in  no  in- 

*  Ea  (chirurgia  fcllicet)  non  quidem  medicamenta  atque 
viftus  rationem  omittit ;  fed  manu  tamen  plurimum  prseftat ; 
cftque  ejus  effedlus  inter  omnes  medicinse  partes  cvidentiffn 
mus.    Cels.  lib,  7.  prsfat. 
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ftance,  interfere  with  the  other.  Id, 
therefore,  fays  Celsus,  ante  omnia 
fcire  convenit,  quod  omnes  medicinae 
partes  ita  connexae  funt  ut  ex  toto  fepa- 
rari  non  poilint:  fed  ab  eo  nomen  tra- 
hant,  a  quo  plurimum  petunt.  Ergo 
lit  ilia,  qiiai  vi6i:ii  curat,  aliquando  me- 
dicamentum  adhibet;  fic  ilia  qu^e  priE- 
cipue  medicamentis  pugnat,  adhibere 
stiam  rationem  vi6]:us  debet*^. 

The  divifion  of  the  medical  fcience 
into  the  three  branches  to  which  Cel- 
sus refers,  we  £nd  flill  exifling,  as  a 
general  partition,  in  the  time  of  Galena, 
about  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards*. 
"  That  mode  and  manner  of  cure, 
fays  he,  which  is  effeded  by  the  ufe  of 
accuflomed  aliments,,  is  called  diet,  or 
the  regulation  of  the  food;  as  that  which 
is  produced  by  common  incifions,  cauf- 

*  Lib  5.  prxfat. 

^  5  tics, 
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tics,  or  whatever  elfe,  is  performed  hj 
the  hand,  is  denominated  lurgery^ 
There  is  a  third  part  of  medicine, 
however,  diflin6t  from  either  of  thefe^ 
which  is  termed  Pharmacy,  and  which 
comprifes  the  ufe  of  medicines*. 

I  have  ah'eady  obferved  that  the  term 
apothecary,  though  of  Grep:k  deriva- 
tion, was  not  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks 
to  exprefs  either  of  thefe  three  offices- 
or  divifions :  though  the  word  apotheca 
was  fometimes  the  appellation  of  the 
ihop  or  repofitory  where  the  pharma- 
ceutic pradlitioner  kept  his  drugs,  or 
expofed  them  to  fale.    The  apothecary^ 

*  Is  curatlonls  duftus  contextufque  qui,  per  confuetani' 
materlam  efficitur,  diasta,  id  eft  vidus  ratio  nuncupatu;; 
ut  qui,  per  confuetas  turn  fetfliones,  turn  aduftiones,  et 
quaecunque  alia  manu  fiant,  chirurgia.  Tertiam  ab  his 
"medicinas partem pharmaceuticen  dicunt quas  fcilicet 
per  medicaraenta  abfolvitur,  perficiturque. 

DeVi<ft.  Rat,  Comment,  lib.  r. 

or 
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or  pra6iitioner  in  pharmacy,   was,  at 
this  time,  and  nearly  indifcriminately, 
denominated  pharmaceiita,  pharmaco- 
pola,  pharmacopaeus,  pharmacotriba  * ; 
exprefiions  which,  with  nearly  a  fimi^ 
larity  of  meaning  and  derivation,  de- 
scribe him  under  the  feveral  charafters 
of  a  dealer,  a  vender,^  a  compounder^ 
and  a  difpenler.  of  medicines.      It  is 
probablp^  .  however,  as  it  occurs  at  the 
prefent:  day,. .  that   all   who  pra61iled. 
pharmacy,  did  not  keep  open  any  pub-^ 
"lie  fhop;  but  that  fome  of  them  com* 
pounded  their  preparations  in  a  private 
difpenfary; .  and  hence  the  neceffity,  or 
at  leaft  the  reafon,  for  fome  of  the. 
above  diftindions. 

*  Of  thefe  denominations  the  College  of  Phyficians 
of  London  have  generally  employed  the  fecond  and  third 
only  in  their  different  edids ;  and  tliefe  are  employed  in- 
difcriminately.  The  German  phyficians  have  indifcrimi- 
nately  employed  the  three  firft.    Goelicke.  Hift.  Med. 

B  6  Befides 
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Befides  the    apothecary,    or  practi- 
tioner in  pharmacy,  Dr.  James  feems 
rather   inclmed   to  bcheve  that  there 
were,   among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  pcrfons  who  engaged  in  the 
modern    occupation    of  the  drugglfl, 
and  whom   he   therefore  diftingnifhes 
by  this  appclkition.    Perfons  who  fiip- 
phed   the    apothecaries    and  furgeons 
with   the  ino-redients  for  which  thev 
had  occafion,  and  who  hkewife  com- 
pounded, though  they  n-ever  ventured 
to   prefcribe   medicines    for  the  dif- 
eafed.    And  he  fuppofes  that  fuch  per- 
fons   are   to    be    traced    among  the 
Greeks,  under   the  denomination  of 
ropopolai  *,  migmatopolai  f ,  pantopolai  \^ 
and  catholicoi§,  and  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, feplafiarii  and  pigmentarii. 

4:  TravTC-crw?.!!,'.  §  XK9o^lxo^ 


As 
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As  the  doClor  has  aflerted  this  merely 
as  his  own  conjedure,  and  not  founded 
on  any  exprefs  authority  to  which  he 
has  alluded;   and  as  I  am  confident, 
from  a  variety  of  circumfiances,  that 
in  this  conje(fture  he  is  altogether  mif- 
taken,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
veftio-ating;  it  at  fome  length,  and  of 
advancing  fome  pofitions  which  oblige 
me  to  dilTent  altogether  from  the  opi- 
nion of  this  learned  author. 

And,  firft,  the  terms  he  has  intro- 
duced, from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  to  fubftantiate  the  exifience  of 
the  druggifl:,  are  the  mofl:  general  that 
can  pofTibly  be  employed,  and  refer  no 
more  to  the  occupation  of  a  druggifl: 
than  to  that  of  a  confectioner  or  per- 
fumer: excepting,  indeed,  the  term 
migmatopoles  which,  if  I  rightly  recol  - 
le61,  is  once  or  twice  made  ufe  of  by 

Galek 
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Galen  by  figiiifying  a  vender  of  coni- 
poiiiid  medicines;  though,  even  in  thole 
inftances,  it  will  apply  to  the  apothecary 
as  well  as  to  the  druggiil,  and,  from  its 
derivation,  to  the  venders  of  all  other 
mixtures  or  compounds  whatever.  The 
term  ropopoles  1  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  met  with  in  any  author  as  having 
the  remoteft  reference  to  pharmacy  :  it 
is  a  general  term  applicable  to  every 
one  who  deals  in  articles,  of  any  kind,  of 
fmall  value,  or  who  vends  them  in  fmall 
quantities.  Pantopoles  and  catholicos 
are  terms  applicable  only  to  general 
merchants  or  brokers,  and  pantopoleion 
is  therefore  ufed  by  Greek  writers  to 
exprefs  a  forum  or  place  of  general  fale 
and  refort. 

As  to  the  Latin  terms  feplafius  and 
pigmentarius  they  were  only  in  general 
ufe  to  denote  the  occupation  of  perfu- 
mers ; 
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mers:  to  whom  the  Roman  Indies,  and 
the  coxcombs  of  their  time  reforted  for 
pomatums,  paints,  and  fweet-fcented 
oils*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  of  the  articles  the  apothecary  had 
occafion  to  employ,  he  purchafed  both 
of  thefe  dealers,  as  well  as  of  the  pan- 
topolai  and  catholicoi,  or  general  mer- 
chants and  imiporters:  as  it  is  certain 
that  he  did,  in  fucceeding  times,  of  gro- 
ceis  and  importers  of  foreign  Ipices; 
and  from  hence,  perhaps,  thefe  expref- 
fions  may  have  been  underftood  to  imply 
dealers  in  medicaments,  as  well  as  the 
other  articles,  which  were  vended  at  the 
fame  Ihops. 

In  the  next  place  it  mwft  be  obferved 
that  there  could  not  poffibly  have  been  a 

*  Pigmentum  is  likewlfe  ufed  for  the  colours  employed 
by  painters  in  general :  thus  Plautus 

Quern  appelles  atque  zeulls  duo  pingent  pigmentis 
ulmeis,  Epidic.  vers.  fin. 


fuffi. 
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fufficlent  fupply  of  bulinefs,  in  thcfe. 
earlier  ages  of  medicine,  to  have  fup- 
portcd  the  trade  of  a  mere  dru^(Ai\. 

Medicine  being,  at  this  time,  divided 
into  the  three  chiiles  of  diet,  pharmacy, 
and  lurgery,  it  was  doubted  by  a  variety 
of  the  pra61itioners  of  the  former  clals 
whether  the  introdu61ioii  of  dru2;s  of 
any  kind  mto  the  lyftem,  when  afFe6i:ed 
by  difeales,  could  be  produ6live  of  any 
advantage.    Many  of  the  phyhcians  of 
this  branch,   therefore,   as  Aret^us, 
and  C^Lius-   Aurelianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  era  of  Galen,  difcarded  the  ufe  of 
medicaments  altogether.    And  though, 
as  Celsus  informs  us,  that  branch  of 
medical  pra6litioners  who  cured  by  diet, 
fometimes    mtroduced  preparations  of 
drugs,  he  intimates  that  this  Vv'as  a  prac- 
tife  not  generally  adopted,  nor  often 

made- 
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made  life  of  by  thole  of  this  clafs  who 
who  did  adopt  it*.  Internal  medicines, 
as  we  hkewife  learn  from  him,  were  in 
the  fame  manner  occafionally  employed 
hv  the  furgeon,  but  his  principal  atten- 
tion, he  adds,  was  directed  to  manual 
operations.  So  that  of  the  three 
branches  of  medicine  at  this  time  in  ex- 
igence, the  pharmaceutic  only,  or  that 
pra6lifed  by  the  apothecary,  could  be 
depended  upon  by  the  druggift,  if  in- 
deed fuch  an  occupation  then  exifled, 
for  his  livelihood  and  fupport. 

And  yet  even  here  his  expedations 
mufh  have  been  perpetually  dilappointed; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  principal 
pra6litioncrs  in  pharmacy,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  to  the  time  ^ve  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  prepared  their  own  pre- 

*  Vide  fupr.  in  Fraefat.  lib,  i . 

fcriptions. 
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Icriptlons.  Galen  endeavours  to  prove 
this  with  refped  to  Hippocrates*; 
and  whoever  atteiuively  perufes  the 
works  of  Galen  himfelf,  will  find  fuch 
minute  dirc61ions  for  many  of  the  com- 
pofitions  he  introduces,  as  to  prevent  all 
helitation  on  this  fubje6l  with  refpe<5l  to 
this  latter  phyfician.  Celsus  has  con- 
feffedly  written  on  all  the  three  branches 
of  medicine :  but  his  treatife  on  phar- 
macy is  fo  much  more  voluminous  and 
minute  than  his  two  others,  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  his  knowledge  on 
this  lubjecfl:  was  derived  from  praftice-f ; 
aad  CoRNARius  has  therefore  ranked 

*  Dc  Thenac.  Le  Ckrc.  Hift.  Med. 

+  Many  of  the  treatifes  publifhed  by  praditioncrs  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  on  account  tbereof,  entitled 
the  Shop  of  the  Phvfician,  that  is  of  the  praftitioner  of 
pharmacy,  for  erery  one  who  was  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  medicine  was  termed  phyfician.  Hippocrates  and, 
DioctKs  both  wrore  a  book  with  this  titl?« 

hira< 
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hiin  amongll:  the  apothecaries  of  his 
age* 


But  there  is  a  third  reafoii  againft  the 
probabihty  of  the  exifleiice  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  modern  druggift  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is,  1 
think,  as  cogent  as  any  of  the  others ; 
I  mean  that  the  medicines  eiTiployed, 
and  the  difeafes  that  demanded  their 
ufe,  were  both  much  fewer  in  mimber 
among  thefe  nations  than  at  prefent. 
No  Greek  writer  has  enumerated  fo 
long  a  catalogue  of  medicines  as  Hip- 
pocrates, who  had  travelled  through 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  Indies,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  colle6iing  medical 

*  Quln  ipfum  pliarmaca  prsbuiffe,  non  mcdiocra  glo- 
ria, ex  ipfius  ad  lul.  Califtum  Epiftola  fatis  liquet. 
Quorum  artificiofam  miftionem  fe  accurate  intellexiflc 
proditipfe.  lib.  7.  cap.  26.  Unde  Cornarius  fortaffis  inter 
pHAR.MACEUTicos  repofuit.  A.  C.  Cels.  Vit. 

know- 
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knowledge.  But  the  medicines  Hippo- 
crates has  enumerated  do  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  half  the  number 
contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  to  Egypt  intro- 
duced, indeed,  fome  fhort  time  after, 
fome  fmall  acceflion  to  the  number,  as 
Aloes  and  a  few  others.  But  it  was  not 
till  medicine  had  been  cultivated  as  a 
fcience  in  Arabia,  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  fpices  and  mnfk,  thole  of  fynips, 
conferves,  and  all  the  complicated 
lift  in  which  fugar  is  ufed  as  a  bafis,  to- 
gether with  the  milder  catliartics  of 
manna,  fenna,  caffia,  tamarinds,  and 
rhubarb,  were  employed  in  the  Phar- 
maceutic Difpenfary.  Even  at  this  time 
chemiftry,  which  now  produces  fo  long, 
and  effedive  a  catalogue  of  our  mate- 
rials, can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  been 
reforted    to    from    medical  motives. 
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Rhazes  and  Mesue  are,  indeed,  re- 
ported to  have  made  ufe  of  dilHlled  wa- 
ters in  their  praftile ;  hut  it  was  not  till 
two  or  three  centuries  afterwards  ;  it 
was  not  till  the  age  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Roger  Bacon,  and  LuLLY,  that 
medicine  began  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  I'cience  of  chemiflj'y.  Since 
this  period  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  our  refources  Ihould  have  become 
infinitely    more   numerous:  chemlfrry 
has  been  reduced  to  true  principles,  and 
applied  to  definite  intentions;  and  the 
daring  fail  of  commerce,  that  has  left 
fcarcelv  any  region  unexplored,  has  re- 
'turned  with  the  produ61ions  of  Peruvian 
bark,    genfeng,   farlaparilla,  guaiacum, 
and  an  almofh  innumerable  variety  of 
other  materials  from  Africa,  China, 
and  America. 

I  have 


r 
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I  have  {•lid  thut  not  only  the  medi- 
cines employed,  hut  alio  the  dileafes  for 
which  they  were  employed,  were  miicli 
fewer  in  numher  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  than  at  the  prelent  day. 

Ovid,  however,   complains  of  die 
multitudes  of  difeafes  that  exifted  in  his 
•  •  time,  and  pays  a  handfome  compliment 
to  the  profelTion  that  oppofed  them, 

Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  artes, 
Mille  mali  fpecies,  mille  falutis  crunt. 

But  had  he  hved  at  the  prefent  period  he 
would  have  found  an  infiniteh-  o;reater 

-J  O 

fcope  for  complaint,  whatever  he  mxight 
have  found  for  comphment. 

Whoever  inveftigates  modern  prac- 
tife  will  find  that  at  leafl  half  of  it  is 
beftowed  in  oppofing  the  ravages  and 

baneful 
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bLincFul  effcds  of  the  Imall-pox,  tlie 
meuiles,  the  lyphihs,  the  fcurvy,  and 
t]ie  rachitis.  Yet  thcfe  are  dii'eafes  not 
one  of  which  can,  with  certainty,  be 
traced  in  any  of  the  writino-s  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  phyficians:  whilft, 
4it  the  fame  time  we  are  not  confident 
that  there  is  any  one  complaint  Hippo- 
crates has  enumerated  which  laas  ab- 
folutely  dilappeared  from  the  world 
^ince  his  time.  The  pradife,  therefore, 
of  antient  piiyiicians  and  pharmaceutifls 
miiil  have  been  but  fmall,  indeed,  when 

^  compared  witt^  the  greater  number,  and 
perpetual  repetition  of  difeafes  that  are 
continually  imploring  the  affiflance  of 
the  moderns.  And  had  driiggifl:s  exifted 
in  fuch  earlier  times,  and  even  obtruded, 
as  they  now  do,  on  the  proper  offices  of 
pharmacy,  they  could  not  have  been 
able  to  have  fupported  themfelves  and 

-.their  families. 

from 
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From  fuch  obicrvations,  therefore,  T 
think  the  concliifion  is  obvious,  that  no 
luch  occupation  as  that  of  the  druggift 
of  modern  times,  exifted  in  any  period 
of  the  hiflory  of  antient  Greece  or 
Rome.  There  is  no  term,  in  either  of 
thefe  languages,  by  which  he  can  be 
difcriminated;  the  ufe  and  propriety  of 
medicines  were  far  from  being  univer- 
fally  fan^tioned  and  employed  by  all  the 
branches  of  medical  pra<5titioners ;  the 
pra61itioners  who  did  fancflion  them  pre- 
pared them,  for  the  mofl:  part,  in  their 
own  fhops,  and  difpenfaries ;  the  medi- 
cines which  were  known  were  compa- 
ratively but  very  few ;  and  the  difeal'es 
in  which  they  could  poffibly  be  intro- 
duced did  not  compriie,  as  to  frequency 
of  recurrence,  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  difeafes  of  the  prelent  day. 

Much 
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IMuch  more  might  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
jea  if  it  were  iiecefTary;  but  I  will  only 
take  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  had 
druo-o-ifts  exifted  in  the  time  of  Galen, 

/DO 

thev,  like  all  others  who  had  any  pol- 
fible  connexion  with  medical  fcience, 
-xvould  have  likewife  acquired,  amongft 
the  vulgar,  the  appellation  of  medici, 
or  medical  men.  For  this  term  was  be- 
come of  fuch  common  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  ufe  at  this  period,  as  to  irritate  the 
Roman  phyfician  in  no  fmall  degree. 
"  Every  one,  he  exclahns,  who  pre- 
tends to  any  llirgical  operation,  whether 
for  the  rupture,  the  dropfy,  or  the  flone, 
is  invefled  with  the  common  name 
of  medicus;  as  are  thofe  likewife,  whofe 
attention  is  dir€6i:ed  to  the  ftudy  of  any- 
particular  member:  thus  aurifts,  occu- 
lifls,  and  even  dentifts,  as  I  apprehend, 
are  each  denominated  by  the  general 
title  of  medicus:  it  is  the  fame  appella- 

C  tion 
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tion  which  is  given  to  thofe  who  arc 
diftinguilhcd  by  the  materials  they  em- 
ploy, whether  the  dietetic,  or  the  phar- 
maceutic practitioner,  or  even  he  who 
only  employs  fimple  herbs  in  his  at- 
tempts to  cure.  There  is  not  indeed  a 
giver  of  wine  or  of  purges,  or  any  ma- 
terials of  a  fimilar  kind,  but  has  this 
name  applied  to  him  in  confequence 
thereof*."  But.  we  meet  here  with  no 
fuch  term  as  diuggifl:,  or  any  thing  that 
will  correfpond  thereto:  neither  fepla- 
fius  nor  migmatopoles,  nor  any  of  the 
various  words  Dr.  James  has  feleded 
and  apphed  to  any  one  branch  of  this 
occupation. 

The  midwives  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  did  not  in  general  pra6life  with 

*  Etfi  enim  quam  maxime  hunc  herniae  difledlorem, 
ilium  perforatorem,  alium  calculi  detraclorem  nuncopent, 
omnes  tamen  iftos  communi  nomine  medicos  appellantj  &c. 
Ad  Thraf/b, 

much 
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much  refpe61ability,  and  were  fome- 
times  forbidden  to  pradlife  at  all,  were 
denominated  iatriae*,  and  medicas  as 
well  as  obftetrices;  and  Pliny  has  made 
iiie  of  the  term  viilnerum  medicus  in 
fpeaking  of  a  furgeon  or  apothecary  ; 
though,  indeed,  long  before  his  time 
Plautus  has  introduced  Epidicus  as 
ufing  the  expreffion  medicina  for  the 
Ihop  of  this  laft  pra6litioner, 

utinam  conveniam  donii 
Periphanem,  per  cmnem  urbem,  quern  fum  defeffus  qua?rere, 
Per  Medic  IN  AS,  pertonftrinas,  in  gymnafio  atque  ia 
foro+,  &c. 

I  know  not,  however,  either  in  com- 
mon ufe,  or  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
thefe  authors,  any  application  of  the 
term  medicus  to  any  occupation  that 
can  poffibly  be  interpreted  by  the  word 
druggift,  at  leaft  as  it  is  ufed  in  modern 
times,  nor  any  other  expreffion  under 
which  he  could  be  reprefented. 

*  ^XTf^ct^»  +  Epidic, 

C  z  Ambu- 
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Ambubaianim  collegia,  pharmacopeia?, 
Mendici,  mimx,  balatroncs;  lioc  genus  omnc 
Mocftum  ac  follicitum  eft  cantoris  morte  Tigclli 
Qiiippc  bcnignus  craL*. 

Had  the  Romans  pofTelTcd  any  fuch 
Gccupati-on  as  the  drugglft's,  or  any  term 
by  which  to  have  exprefied  llich  an  oc- 
cupation, we  might  reafonably  have  ex- 
pected to  have  found  it  introduced 
amidft  this  family  of  mourners:  and  its 
not  being  introduced  is  a  ftrong  proof 
aeainfl:  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  term 
or  occupation  at  the  death  of  Tigel- 

LIUS^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
branch  of  profefTors  who  pradifed  the 
pharmaceutic,  or  fecond  divifion  of  me- 
dicine according  to  the  claffification  of 
Celsus,  is  not  properly  translated  by 
the  word  apothecary.  I  know,  how- 
*  Hor.  Lib.  I.  Sat,  2. 

.ever, 
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ever,  of  no  other  word  by  which  it  can 
he  tranflated;  and  I  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt  that  the  antient  pharmaceutic 
profeflion  was  precifely  limilar  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  apothecary  at  the  pre- 
fent  hour*.  The  variety  of  Greek 
terms  made  ufe  of  to  exprcfs  this  pro- 
feffion, may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety now  as  in  thofe  earlier  ages  of 
medicine.  It  is  probable  that  all,  in 
thofe  times,  did  not  retain  open  fhops, 
and  it  is  certain  all,  at  this  time,  do  not. 
The  ancient  pharmaceutifls  prepared 
their  own  medicines,  and  the  modern 
pharmaceutills  derive  their  entire  liveli- 
hood from  this  occupation.     And-  if' 

*•  "  The  divifion  of.  inedlcme  given  by  Gels  us  lays  a", 
kind  of  foundation  for  our  believing  that  he  intended  the 
three  profefiions  to  which  medicine  is  at  prefcnt  confined, 
thofe  of  phyficians,  apothecaries,  and  furgeons;  though 
matters  did  not  then  ftand  precifely  on  the  footing  they  now 
do."    James's  Medicinal  Diftionary,  Preface,  p.  39. 

C  3  i^tiny 
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many  of  them  were  objeftionable  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignorance,  or  their  impo- 
fitions,  as  Pliny  has  pofitively  aflerted 
they  were,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit 
this  obje6lion  as  hirgely  in  the  prefent 
day  as  it  could  pofiibly  have  been  pleaded 
and  enforced  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  or 
any  other  hiftorian  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  to  lament,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  we  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  making  luch  an  admiflion. 

Of  all  the  terms  employed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  exprefs  the 
retail  occupation  of  the  apothecary,  the 
term  pharmacopola  is  the  moft  ftrong, 
and  appropriate.  Yet  Cicero  has  em- 
ployed this  very  expreffion  to  denote  the 
profeffion  of  a  man,  who,  he  exprefsly 
tells  us,  crave  advice  as  well  as  medi- 
cines,  and  who  happening  accidentally 
to  pafs  through  Larinum,  at  the  time 

the 
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the  o-randmother  of  Oppianicus  was  ill, 
was  employed  by  her  Ibii  to  attend  her. 
The  name  of  this  man  he  informs  us 
was  Lucius  Clodius;  he  was  born  at 
Anconat  and  was  a  travelUng  apothe- 
cary, a  fort  of  mountebank,  who  was 
accuflomed  to  give  his  advice  and  dil- 
pofe  of  his  medicines  in  the  pubHc  fo- 
rums of  the  towns  through  which  he 
paffed.  The  father  of  Oppianicus, 
who  had  engaged  him  to  attend  this 
lady,  was  a  man  of  infamous  condu61. 
He  appears  to  have  kept  in  conftant  pay 
a  phyfician  who  was  villain  enough  to 
deflroy,  by  his  prelcriptions,  every  one 
who  was  a  fuppofed  impediment  to  the 
fortune  or  inclinations  of  his  patron. 
DiNEA  the  mother  of  Oppianicus,  ap- 
prifed  of  this  circumftance,  ftrenuoully 
refufed,  during  her  illnefs,  both  his  at- 
tendance and  his  medicines.  It  was  in 
confequence  hereof  that  this  travelling 

C  4  phar- 
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pharmacopola  was  introduced  to  the 
lady;  and  that  fhe  conlented  to  coafiilt 
him  inftead.  But  fhe  gauied  no  advan- 
tage by  the  exchange.  The  apothecary 
was  not  more  honeft  nor  more  virtuous 
than  the  phyfician.  He  took  the  accuf- 
tomed  bribe  and  the  lady  fell  a  lacrifice 
to  the  temptation  of  her  abandoned  fon, 
and  died  by  the  very  firfl  dofe  which  was 
exhibited  *. 

*  Quid?  aviamtuam  Oppianice,  Dinea.m,  cuI  ta 
es  heres,  pater  tuus  jion  manifefto  necavit  ?  ad  quam  cum 
adduxiflet  medicum  ilium  fuum,  jam  cognitum,  et  faspe 
viiflorem  (per  quern  interfecerat  plurimos)  mulier  exclamat> 
fe  ab  eo  nuUo  modo  velle  curari,  quo  curante  fuos  omnes 
perdidiflet.  Turn  repente  Aconitanum  quendum  L, 
Clodium,  Pharmacopol am  circumforaneum,  qui 
cafu  tumLARiNUM  veniffet,  aggreditur,  et  cum  eo  H. 
S.  quadringentis,  id  quod  ipfius  tabulis  tum  eft  demonftran- 
dum,  tranfigit.  L.  Clod i us,  qui  properaret,  cui  fora 
multa  reftarent,  fimul  atque  introdudus  eft,  rem  confeclt : 
prima  potione  mulierem  fuftulit:  neque  poftea  Larini 
punflum  eft;  temporis  commoratus.  Pro.  A.  Cluent. 
Orat. 


In 
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In  the  cailier  ages  of  medicine  ther-^ 
were  but  few  public  fchools  for  initiar 
tion  into  this  fcience,  and  the  private 
pupils  of  the  moft.  able  and  celebrated 
phyficians  could  be,  at  the  mofly.but 
few  in  number,  and  hy  no  means  ade^- 
quate  to  the  general  demand.  Four 
were,  however,  foon  created,  and  alL 
of  rival  reputation  and  abilities,.  At 
Cos,  at  Cnidos,  at   Rhodes,  and 
Agrigentum.    It  was  at  the  fn-ft  Hip- 
pocrates received  his  education;  while 
Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  were 
indebted  to  the  latter  for  their  medical 
knowledge, 

Herodotus,  indeed,  has  made  men.-- 
tion  of  two  other  medical'  feminaries,, 
one  at  Cyrene,  and  the  other  at  Gro- 
TONA  ;  but  all  we  know,  of  thefe  is,, 
that,  in  th.e  iiland  where  the  £rft  was 
^flablhhed,  there  was  a  temple  ere6ted: 

C  5_  to. 
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to  EscuLAPius;  and  that  the  fecond 
was  the  ahna  mater  of  DexMocedes, 
who  is,  perhaps  better  recognized  under 
the  chara6ler  of  a  fpy  in  Persia,  than  a 
phyfician  in  Greece.    The  univerfity 
at  Alexandria  however  foon  echpfcd 
the  whole :  but  even  when,  at  length, 
this  ufeful  and  magnificent  inftitution 
was  firft  founded,  and  provided  with  the 
proper  means  of  medical  improvement, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  more  than 
a  few  of  the  great  mafs  of  praditioners- 
cauld  boaft  of  having  received  an  educa- 
tion in  fb  celebrated   a   feminarv  of 
learning.    Many,  as  at  the  prefent  day, 
had  not  the  means  of  putting  themfelves- 
to  the  necefiary  expence,  and  more^ 
from  mere  indolence,  forbore  to  give 
themfelves  the  trouble.    Where  no  teft 
of  ability  is  demanded,  the  idle  will 
ever  be  fure  to  rank  with  the  induftri- 
ous;  and,  in  matters  of  abflrufe  feience,  } 

in 
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in  which  the  pubhc  can  never  be  duly 
competent  to  decide,  the  plaufibihty  of 
ignorance,  hke  the  affeded  folemnity  of 
the  owl,  will  often  pafe  current  for  the 
pofTeffion  of  real  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties.   Artifice  will,  at  all  times,  have 
an  advantage  over  fenfe  and  fblidity;. 
and  the  man  of  addrefs  will  triumphs 
over  the  unhackneyed  philofopher  who; 
delpifes  it.    The  abufes  of  medicine, 
and  tlie  general  ignorance  of  medical 
praftitioners   of    which  Galen  and 
Pliny  complained  in  their  era, .  may, 
therefore,,  with  propriety  be  complained 
of  at  all  times.    With  real  regret  we 
confefs  the  exiftence  of  thefe.  evils  at: 
the  prefent  moment,  and  we  take  a- 
pride  in  purfhing  the  only  means  which, 
can  lead  to  a  prevention  in  future,  by 
eftablifhing  the  neceffity  of  public  exa- 
mination, and  the  teft  of  comparative,  , 
and  individual  ability. _ 

C  6  But. 
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But  it  was  not  at  all  times  nccefTaiy 
for  the  pofleffion  of  due  medical  acqui- 
fitions,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expeiices 
of  a  diftant  and  univedity  education. 
Nor,   though  much  ignorance  mighty 
with  juftice,   have  been  attributed  to 
many  pharraaccutiftsy  were  all  equallj- 
worthy  of  public  contempt.  Ascle- 
piADEs,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  pub- 
lic ledures  at  Rome,  about  a  century 
before  the  tnrth  of  Chrift,  on  difeafes^ 
pharmacy,  and  midv/ifery,  at  which  every 
clafs  of  ftudents  attended*.  Eudemus, 
who  is  exprefsly  denominated  pharmaco-»- 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithvnia,  and' 
firft  eftabliftied  his  reputation  at  Rome  by  ledluring  on 
Rhetoric.  But  furveying,  at  length,  a  fairer  field  in  the 
confines  of  medicine,  he  deferted  oratory  for  phyfic.  Plin. 
lib.  26,  cap.  3.  Galen  accufes  him.  of  humoring  too 
much  the  caprices  of  his^  patients,  and  courting  popular 
applaufe  at  the  expence  of  his  better  reafon- and  judgment. 
Adv.  Afclep, 

pola: 
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pola  by  Theopiirastus,  is  celebnited 
for  his  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of 
druos:  frequently  he  ti'ied  them  on  hi&owii 
perfon,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  fwal- 
lowed  hellebore  in  large  quantities  with- 
out  producing  any  purgative  efFe^l  *. 

AscLEPiADEs  Pharmacion,  the 
third  practitioner  of  this  nanie  en  umerated 
by  Galen,  andv^'hofe  furname  points  out 
the  immediate  branch  of  the  profeffion. 
in  which  he  engaged,  wrote  a  treatife 
in  ten  books  upon  both  external  and  in- 
ternal medicines.  He  is  particularly 
diftinguifhed,  by  this  lafl  writer,  for  his 
perfonal  dexterity  at  pharmaceutic  com- 
pofition;  and  on  account  of  a  formula 
for  an  emplafter  which.  Galen  had 
often  found  advantageous  in  the  cure  of 
fungous  ulcers.    To  which  obfervations 


♦  Caftell.  in  Vit.  Theophrafr. 

I  may 
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I  mny  fubjoin,  that,  though  it  be  ftlll 
doubted  bv  Ibmc  crit  ICS  whether  Celsus 
were  ever  perfonally  engaged  in  the 
pradife  of  medicine,  yet  others,  and 
from  authority  fulficiently  obvious,  have 
not  only  believed  him  to  have  been  ac- 
tually a  praditioner,  but,  hkevvile,  have 
afligned  him,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
the  pharmaceutic  branch  as  the  parti- 
cular  obje6t  of  his  attention. 

The  divifion  of  medicine  into  three 
claffeSyas  it  has  already  been  reprefented, 
continued,  for  the  mod  part,  till  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Oribasius  appears  generally  to  rank  in 
the  pharmaceutic  divifion;  though  he, 
by  no  means,  avoided  the  pra6life  of  fur- 
gery  on  particular  occafions  ;  as  is  obvi- 
ous from  his  having,  in  this  capacity,  at- 
tended the  emperor  Julian  when  he 
had  received  his  mortal  wound,  by  an_ 

arrow, 
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arrow,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Pitrsians 
.near  Corduene.  The  pradice  of 
Alexander  was  almoft  entirely  con- 
fined to  dietetic  medicine ;  and  that  of 
^Etius  and  Paulus  to  manual  opera- 
tions. The  writings  of  ^tius  com- 
plain largely  of  the  general  ufe  of  quack 
medicines  and  noftrums;  and  the  im- 
menfe  price  demanded  for  thofe  which 
were  fortunate  enough  to  rife  into  ge- 
neral repute.  Danaus,  he  tells  us, 
fold  his  collyriumat  Constantinople 
at  the  aftonifliing  price  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  numifinata  to  each  patient, 
and  fometimes  could  fcarcely  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fell  it  on  any  terms ;  and 
Nicrostatus  demanded  no  lefs  than 
two  talents  for  his .  celebrated  ifotheos, 
or  antidote  againfl:  the  cholic*  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  charges  of  medical 

♦  Friend  Hift.  Med. 
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practitioners  la  general  were  at  this 
time  very  exorbitant,  or  the  emperor 
Valentinian  would  not  have  inter- 
fered on  this  fubje61,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per to  do,  and  have  eftabhfhcd  a  law  by 
which  one  phyfician,  at  lead,,  was  dcf- 
tined  to  each  of  the  fourteen-  fedions 
into  which  the  city  of  Romj-:  was  di- 
vided, who  was  to  be  allowed  a  regular 
ialary,  and  to  attend  the  poor  without 
any  expence  to  them.  Every  phyfician 
was  obliged,  like  wife,  by  the  fame  law, 
to  accept  the  voluntary  donation  of 
every  other  patient,  when  recovered  from 
his  difeafe,  without  being  allowed  to 
make  any  exprcfs  charge,  or  to  take- 
advantage  of  any  promifes  the  patient 
might  have  rafhly  entered  into  in  the. 
midft.  of  his  indifpofition*. 

As 

*  Cod.  Theodof.  lib.  13.  tit.  3.  leg.  8.  This  mode 
of  aftercharge  and  payment  continued  in  the  empire  for 

many 
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As  the  Romans  derived  their  know- 
edcre  of  medicine  from  the  writings  of 
he  Greek  phyficians,  fo  likewife  did 
he  Arabians,  who  adhered,  in  ge- 
leral,  with  more  pertinacity  to  the 
riple  divifion  of  this  fcience  than  the 
ormer.  'Medicine  was,  indeed,  ahnoft 
he  only  literary  purfiiit  allowed  and 
iiltivated  amon^  the  Saracens  and 
Arabians.  Gagnier  has  undertaken 
0  prove  that  Mahomet  hiriifelf  was 
Dlerably  verfed  in  medical  knowledge ; 
nd  the  do6trine  of  predeftination  not 
eing,  at  this  time,  a  tenet  of  fuch 
eneral  belief  as  it  was  aftervvards,  the 
iherent  love  of  life  incited  thefe 
eople,  in  common  with  all  others,  to 

any  centuries.  So  late  as  the  fifteenth,  E  r  i  c  u  s  Cor- 
us,  a  phyfician  of  Germany  of  much  eelebrity  in  his 
vn  age,  complained  of  the  reludlance  with  which  the 
reaterpart  of  his  patients  were  accuftomed  to  pay  on  their 
icovery.    \''it.  Med.  Germ,  a  Melch.  Adam. 

qnq^uire 
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enquire  after  the  beft  means  of  pre« 
ferving  it  when  in  clanger.  Many 
medical  vokimcs,  therefore,  and  thofe 
of  the  beft  repute,  were  fpared  in  the 
midft  of  the  general  ravage  that  de- 
flroyed  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  ruined  the  univerfity  of  that  cele- 
brated city.  And  the  medical  fchools 
which  were  afterwards  fucceffively  ef^a- 
blilhed,  in  the  eighth  century,  at 
Antic CH,  Harran,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  at  Bagdat^.  provided  a  compe- 
tent number  of  medical  profeffors  and 
praditioners  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Saracen  dominions.  It  was  at 
this  laft  feminary  that  Mesue,  Hona- 
Ni,  and  Rhazes,  fludied  phyfic ;  the 
fecond  of  whom  w^as  excommunicated, 
by  the  patriarch  of  .Alexandria,  for 
irreverence  to  fome  tutelary  imao;e ; 
and  the  third  whipped,  and  expelled  from 
Corduba,  where  he  afterwards  at- 
tained 
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lined  couiiderable  reputation,  for  not 
eine  able  to  reduce  his   theories  of 
'^I'VIchemy  to  aclual  pradlice*. 

But  it  was  not  to  thefe  public  fchools 
lone  the  young  ftudent  wis  under 
e  neceffity  of  applying  for  medical 
fl:ru61ion.  Paulus  of  ^Egina, 
ad,  long  before,  read  ledures  on  the 
ifFerent  branches  of  the  healing  art 
11  the  city  wherein  he  refided ;  and  was 
fo  celebrated  for  his  inftru6lions  in  the 
article  of  midwifery,  as  to  obtain  the 
title  of  Al-ka-vebeli,  or  obftetricius-f ; 
and  public  hofpitals  for  initiation  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  even  at  this 
time,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Saracen  empire.    Rashid  erected  a 


*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
t  Herbelot  in  loc. 
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magnificent  one  at  Bag d at  intheeighth,| 
century.  There  were  two  of  confi- 
derablc  extent  elevated  foon  afterwards 
in  Spain,  one  at  Grenada,,  and  one 
at  Corduba;  Mestje  was  preferred  to 
the  infpedion  of  a  third  at  Nisabur,* 
according  to  the  account  of  Haly 
Abbas;  and  Avenzoar  exprefsly 
mentions  his  having  had  the  care  of  a 
fourth  himfelf  at  Seville,  in  the  tenth 
century 

This  I  more  particularly  take  notice 
of  as  a  proof  that  the  Arabian  apothe- 
caries, as  well  as  phylicians  and  fur- 
geons,  had  nearly  fimilar  opportunities 
for  improvement,  inthefe  earlier  periods,, 
to  what  they  enjoy  at  prefent. 

*  Lib.,  TheifTar  DaliftlmoJ. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  both 
pharmacy  and  furgery,  about  the  eighth 
nd  ninth  centuries,  began  to  decHne  in 
bputation,  and  to  rank  conliderably 
leiieath  the  profeffion  of  the  phyhcian ; 
i'ho  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have  taken 
he  fupreme  command  of  every  branch 
f  medicine  upon  himielf;  to  have  pi-e- 
M-ibed  to  patients,  of  mofl:  denomina- 

IS,  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
dopted,  and  to  have  expefted  from  the 
n  geon  and  apothecary  entire  acquief- 
ence  in  his  plan*  To  them,  obferves  Dr. 
RIEND,  as  the  fervatores  .et  miniflri 
f  the  phyfician,  the  medicus  honoratus 
:  nobilis,  were  only  entrufled  all  ma- 
ual  operations  as  venaefedlioii,  couch- 
ig  of  catarads,  the  application  of 
luftics,  and  the  preparation  of  medi- 
ines*.    And  xi  Ihort  time  afterwards, 

*  Hift.  Med.  Tom.  II. 

or 
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or  at  fartheft  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Aluucasis  declares 
that  the  art  of  furgery  was  become 
nearly  extincK,  and  fcarcely  a  \'ell:ige  of 
it  to  be  traced  in  any  place -j-. 

Tasso  was  fully  convinced  of  tlic^ 
truth  of  this  obfervation;  and,  in  hi« 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  an  event! 
which  took  place  about  the  prefentj 
time,  he  reprefents  the  princefs  Ermi-] 
nia  as  being  better  acquainted  thai 
any  one  elfe,  among  either  theP  aganf 
or  Chriftian  warriors,  with  furgery  and 
the  healing  virtues  of  plants.  Among 
thefe,  crocus  and  dittany  bore  the 
higheft  reputation.  And  it  was  by  a 
due  mixture  and  application  of  thefe 
two  herbs,    fhe  recovered   Tang  red 

+  Vide  fupr. 
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Ivheii  dangeroufly  wounded  by  Argan'- 
TES.  Tliis  knowledge,  he  tells  us  in 
^  former  part  of  the  poem,  flie  had 
iicquired,  not  from  chirurgical  profef- 
fors,  but  from  her  mother,  who  had, 
moreover,  infl:ru6led  her,  where  medi- 
zines  fhould  full  in  their  wonted  opera- 
ptions,  to  add,  thereto,  the  collateral 
power  of  incantations  and  charms. 

elk  dalla  madre  apprefe 
Qiial  piu  fecreta  fia  virtu  dell  'erbe  : 
E  con  quai  carmi  nelle  membra  ofFcfe 
Sam  ogni  piaga,  c'l  duol  fi  difacerbe*. 

But  we  ftill  meet  with  no  pafTao-es 
.11  any  of  the  writings  of  Tasso  or  of 
my  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  that 
:an  poffibly  lead   us   to    flippofe  the 
^xiftence  of  any  fuch  occupation  as 

*  Canto  Sefto. 
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that  of  the  modern  driiggl{l:,  and  this 
notwithftanding  the  materia  medica  was 
now  confiderably  enlarged  by  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  a  variety  of  drugs  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  firfl:  prepa- 
rations of  alchemy.    It  is  probable  that 
the  offices  of  the  furgcon  and  apothe- 
cary were,  at  this  time,  united  in  one 
perfon,  .and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
only  a  vender  and  dilpenfer  of  medi- 
cines, but  a  medical  practitioner,  though 
regarded  in  an  inferior  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  the  phyfician.  Albucasis, 
therefore,  whofe  writings  are  principally 
addreHed  to  this  clafs  of  the  profefiion, 
and  wl  o  appears  to  have  been  of  this 
clafs  himfelf,  inveighs  againft  the  prac-  - 
tice  and  attempts  of  thofe  who  had  not 
duly  ftudied  anatomy,  and  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  and  moft  ftenuoufly  re- 
commends 
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commends  a  minute  attention  to  both 
thele  pmiliits*. 

But  whatever  difparity  of  rank  might, 
in  general,  have  attended,  the  two 
branches  of  phyfic  and  pharmaceutic 
furgery,  it  was  not  iufficient  to  prevent 
fome  pra61itioners  from  engaging  in 
every  branch  at  the  fame  time,  or  of 
exchanging  one  branch  for  another. 
Haly-Abbas  informs  us,  in  his  Alma- 
LECi,  that  JNIesue,  of  Nisabur,  was 
the  fon  of  an  apothecary,  and  was  at 
firft  initiated  into  his  father's  occupa- 
tion, though  he  afterwards  obtained  fuch 
univerfal  celebrity  as  a  phyfician.  And 
Avenzoar,  who  refided  at  Seville, 
pradifed,  at  the  fame  time,  as  his 
writings  teflify,  the  three  medical  rami- 

•  Wolf.  In  loc. 
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fications  of  phyfic,  pharmacy,  and  fur- 
gery;  and  declares  that,  "  he  derived 
much  pleallire  from  fludyhig  how  to 
mix  fyrups  and  electuaries ;  and  that  he 
had  a  llrong  inclination  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  medicines  by  ex- 
perience, the  manner  of  extradin®- 
their  virtues,  and  of  compounding  one 
with  another*."  He  thinks  it  necef- 
fary,  however,  to  make  Ibme  apology, 
for  having  thus  -deviated  from  the  gene- 
ral cuftom  of  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
ample fet  before  him  by  his  father  and 
his  grandfather. 

But  the  pra6lice  of  medicine  as  a 
■fcience  was  not  at  this  time  confined  to 
the  Saracens.  The  extenfive  fettle- 
ments  they  had  acquired  in  Spain,  the 


^*  TheilTar.  Dahalm. 
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commuiiications  which  were,  of  iiecefHty, 
entered  into  with  other  European 
powers  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the 
literary  parfuits  yet  cuhivated  at  Con- 
stantinople, were  the  means  of  efla- 
blifhing  fome  medical  fchools  of  no 
fmall  merit  and  reputation  in  France, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Of  thefe 
the  inftitutions  at  Montpelier,  Na- 
ples, and  Salernum  were  the  prhi- 
cipal,  efpecially  the  latter,  which  was 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  by  Robert  of  Normandy; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  flrft  that  eftablifhed 
the  form  of  public  examination  and 
admiffion,  and  poflelTed  the  power  of 
conferring  medical  licences  and  degrees. 
It  recognifes  moft  obvioufly  the  ex- 
igence of  apothecaries,  and  enforces 
the  propriety  of  difcriminating  the  three 
branches  of  the  medical  profeffion  from 
D  %  each 
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each  other.  The  phyficiaii  is  under 
the  neceflity  of  producing  tefllmonials 
that  he  has  been  a  medical  (ludent  for 
feven  full  years;  the  lur^^con.  that  he 
has  attended  to  anatomy  for  at  kail 
one ;  and  the  apothecary  is  prohibited 
from  charo-ino-  more  than  an  eftabliOied 

o  o 

ratio  for  the  medicaments  he  compounds 
and  employs. 

Befides  this  celebrated  feminarv  for 
medical  knowledge,  I  do  not  find  there 
was  any  other  where  this  clarification 
of  medicine  was  regularly  adhered  to,, 
or  even  required.  The  branch  of  fur- 
-gery  was  fometimes  pradifed  by  it- 
lelf,  I  acknowledge,  but  the  inftances 
are  by  no  means  frequent;  and  when 
it  was  conjoined  to  either  of  the  others, 
inflead  of  being  united  to  that  of  phar- 
macy, as  it  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  Arabians,   about  the  ninth  and 

tenth 
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tenth  centuries,  it  was  rather  conne^lcd 
with  the  practice  of  the  phviician.  Tl  i* 
profeflbrs  of  phyfic  at  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna were,  therefore,  generally  pro- 
fefTors  of  furgery  at  tlie  fame  time,  and 
read  lectures  on  both  fubje61s  to  their 
fludents.  Such  was  Adrian  us  Spige- 
Lius,  the  firfl:  medical  le61urer  in  the 
former  -umverfity;  and  fuch  was  Vol- 
CHERUs  Goiter  in  the  latter.  Con- 

STANTIUS    VaROLIUS,    of  BoLOGNA, 

who  flourifhed  about  1570,  and  Am- 
brose Pare,  of  Paris,  his  contem- 
porary, appear  to  have  praftifed  furgery 
alone;  while  at  the  fame  time  Mi- 
chael Servetus,  of  Geneva,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  in  fome 
meafure,  acquainted  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  engaged  with  equal 
avidity  in  every  branch.  Unluckily, 
however,  both  for  himfelf  and  the 
world  at  large,  the  age  of  Servetus 

3  was 
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was  rather  an  age  of  theological  than 
of  medical  polemics;  and  writing  with 
fpirit  againfl:  the  do6trine  of  the  Trinity, 
he  drew  down  upon  his  head  the  im- 
placable vengeance  of  Calvin,  and 
was  publickly  burnt  for  his  infidelity. 

The  medical  fafhion  and  pra6lice  of 
Italy  was  propagated  throughout  all 
France.  Larentius,  who  was  phy- 
lician  to  Henry  IV.  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  pra6tifed  furgery^  or 
to  have  been  his  own  compounder  of 
medicines.  But  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  two  former 
divifions  of  the  medical  fciences  were 
le6lured  upon  by  the  fame  profeffor  in 
the  Paris  univerfity;  and  Winslow, 
who  was  at  this  time  feated  in  the 
chair,  fhone  with  rival  abilities  as  a  phy- 
fician,  an  anatomift,  and  a  pradical 
furgeon.    But  his  anatomical  purfuits 

are 
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are  thofe  we  are  befl  acquainted  with 
at  the  prefent  day;  and  it  is  on  this 
account,  probably,  that  neither  Cas- 
TELI.ANUS,  nor  Dr.  Freind  has  intro- 
duced him  in  their  refpe6tive  hiftories, 
which  relate  rather  to  the  fcience  of 
phyfic  as  a  general  profeffion,  than  to 
whatever  is  feparately  connected  with 
either  pharmacy  or  furgery. 

.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
and  fplendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
the  French  prided  j;hemfelves  on  the 
almoft  exclufive  poiTeflion  of  chirurgicat 
pra6titioners. 

Les  progres  de  la  chirurgerle,  obferves 
M.  De  Francheville,  furent  fi 
rapides  et  fi  celebres  dans  ce  fiecle, 
qu'on  venait  a  Paris  des  bouts  de 
L*Europe,  pour  toutes  les  cures,  et 
pour    toutes    les    operations   qui  de- 

D  4.  maadaient 
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maiulaieivt    une    dextcrltc    non  com- 
mime.      Non  feulement  il  iTy  avait 
guercs    d'cxcellens    chirurgiens  qu'en. 
France;  mais  c'etoit  dans  ce  feul  pais 
qu'on  fabriquait  parfaitement  les  inftru- 
mens  necelTaires*.      It   is  fomewhat 
fingular,  however,  that  amidH:  all  this 
boafted  poflefTion  of  chirurgical  know- 
ledcre,  the  fiftula  in  ano  fliould  be  a 
difeafe  in  which  the  French  furg-eons 
were  fearful  of  operating,  and  which 
had  often  proved  fatal  beneath  their 
attempts.     The  cardinal  Richelieu 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  with 
which  the  operation  was  performed. 
And    when    Louis    XIV.  entrufted 
himfelf  to  the  care  of  M.  Felix,  his 
chief  furcreon,  fo  hazardous  was  this 
operation  deemed,  that  the  hofpitals 
were  all  previouflj  ranfacked  for  thofe 

♦  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

who. 
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who  had  laboured  under  the  fame 
dileafe,  and  innumerable  confultations 
were  held  with  other  furgeons  of 
known .  reputation,  to  determine  on  the 
mode  of  operating  that  fliould  appear 
leaft  excruciatino;  and  danoerous.  The 
churches  aJfo  were  perpetually  crouded, 
and  prayers  perpetually  offered  up 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
avert  the  fatal  termination  wliich  was 
lb  generally  apprehended. 

This  ignorance  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  becaufc  the  mode  of  operating, 
both  by  the  ligature  and  the  cautery, 
had  been  long  before,  and  repeatedly 
defcribed  by  both  Greek  and  Arabian 
writers,  efpecially  Paulus  and  Albu- 
CAsis.  GuLiELMUs  DE  Saliceto  had 
treated  profefTedly  on  this  difeafe  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and.  is  more  extraordinary,  our 

5  own 
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iown  countryman,  John  Ardern",  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth. 


As  to  the  pratlice  of  medicine,  dur- 
ing the  age  of  this  celebrated  prince^ 
the  French  writers  themfelves  do  not 
contend  that  it  poHeffed'  any  merit  be- 
yond what  was  to  be  traced  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.     And  when  this 
monarch  was  attacked  by  the  difeafe  ta 
which  he  fell  a  vi6lim,  he  became  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  own  phyficians,  and 
employed  an  empyric,  who  boafted  of 
being  able_t^~-eute  "Bim  ipeedily,  but 
tinder  whofe  care  he  expired  in  a  few 
days. 

It  was  with  various  fuccefs  that  me- 
dicine appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
-in  Germany.  P.  Raichspalt,  who 
was  phyfician  at  Treves,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  poflefs  very  coiifiderabre  merit, 
and  was  lent  for  exprelsly,  from  this 
city,  to  attend  Pope  ClExMENT  V.- 
whom:  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reftore  to  health,  after  the  Ikill  of  many 
other  phylicians  had  been  exerted  iii 
vain. 

Not  long  afterwards  medicine  was- 
eflablifhed  as  a  fcience  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Basil.  The  fir  ft  medical  pro- 
feflbr  was  Werner  Wolflinus,  to 
whom  the  univerlity  was  indebted  fdr 
its  fyftem  of  laws  and  oixlinances.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced many  practitioners  of  much  cele- 
brity. The  univeriity  at  Wittemburg 
was  eftablifhed  not  many  years  after*;- 
which  appears  to  have  poffeffed  more 
Icientific  fame  than  that  of  Basil*- 

•  A.  D.  1495"; 
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Its  firfl  fuperior  or  redor  was  Martik 
PoLYCHius.     As  a  phyfician  he  diftin- 
guiflied    himfelf,    aiid    Rril  attiacled 
notice  in  the  memorable  controverfv  on 
the   flibjeil   of  the   venereal  difeafe,. 
which  was  now  beginning;  to  claim  the 
attention  of  European  phyficians  and 
furgeons;   but  by  being  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  the  three  faculties  of  philofo- 
phy,   medicine,   and  theology,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  monopolized  too  ma^ivy 
literary  fi-tuations  for  the  benefit  either 
of  the  world  at  large,  or  of  his  own 
credit.      He   obtained,   however,  the 
appellation  of  Lux  Mundi,  an  hojitour 
frequently  conferred  on  men  of  eon- 
Ipicuous  abilities,  and  which  was,  if 
I  be  not  miftaken,  beftowed  on  our 
own  countryman,  John  of  Gadde&- 

Pharmacy 
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Pharmacy  and  furgery  were  neither 
of  them,  at  firfl:,  much  cultivated  in 
Germany.  In  general,  therefore,  the 
German  apothecaries  and  furgeons 
were  barbers  a-nd  ignorant  impoftors; 
though  Theodorus,  who  was  cele- 
brated in  the  fixteenth  century  as  a 
phyfician  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  prac- 
tifed  firfl:  of  all  as  an  apothecary,  at 
Deux-ponts   on  the  Rhine. 

The  age  of  Paracelsus  was  of  fome 
advantage  as  to  chemical  fcience,  but  of 
little  or  none  to  the  empire  at  large. 
For  thofe  who  were  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  chemiftry,  feduoufly  re- 
tained their  knowledge  to  themfelves; 
and  gave  an  opportunity  hereby  to 
many  pretenders  and  impoftors,  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  every  chemi- 
cal rudiment,  to  pradlife  as  men  of 
extenlive  fcience,  upon  the  fimplicity 
of  the  people.     Hence  the  continual 

exclama- 
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exclamations  of  all  the  German  wri- 
ters of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  cen- 
turies, againfl  the  ignorant  apothecaries, 
mountebanks,  furgeons,  chemifls,  and 
:paracelfifl:s,  who  were  continually  de- 
luding the  unwary  multitude  by  their 
ridiculous  pretentions.  Camerarius, 
of  NoRiMBERG,  declared  that  more 
were  deflroyed  by  them  than  by  the 
fword*;  and  Theodorus,  whom  I 
have  before  made  mention  of,  as  an 
apothecary  at  Deux-ponts,  endea- 
voured to  clear  the  city,  in  which  he 
lived,  of  all  thofe  different  pefts  of 
fociety ;  and  in  the  language  of  a  mofl 
pleafant  German  writer,  devoted  both, 
thefe,  and  all  the  old  witches,  and  all 
the  enchanters  of  whatever  kind  and 
pretenfion  they  might  be,  to  the  devil -(-.- 

*  Vit.  Germ.  Med.  a  Melch.  Adam,  in  voc.  Camcr. 
t  Id.  in  Vit.  Thcod. 
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It  is  fineular,  however,  that  even  the 
beft  informed  phyficians  themfelves  of 
this  era  were  addicted  to  the  belief  in 
the  pretended  powers  of  witchcraft  and 
incantation,  and  more  efpecially  of 
aftrology  ;  however  impious  they  thought 
the  pra61ice  of  thefe  arts  might  be. 
Medicus,  therefore,  obferved  Theodo- 
Rus,  non  confulet  ea,  qiiie  in  perni- 
ciem  vergant  animarum.  Mehus  eft, 
enim  nos  femper  aegrotare,  qnam  cum 
Dei  contumeliis  fanos  elTe*. 

But  it  is  not  the  Germans  alone 
who  have  been  injured  by  the{e  pefls 

*  Vide  fupr. 

Itwas  to  the  fame  efFeft  Ericus  Cordus  wrote  an 
epigram  to  his  fon  Valerius,  when  engaged  in  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  in  which  the  following  lines  occur : 
Sed  fuge  dementum  mendax  genus  aftrologorum, 
Quaeque  decent  vanis  frivola  fcripta  libris  : 
Malo  quod  indoftus,  quam  quod  lis,  impius :  ergo 
Difce  ut  dodorem  confiteare  deura. 

Lib.  2. 

of 
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o£  fociety.    There  is  fcarcely  a  nation 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  world,  to 
vvhich,   under  fome  charader  or  ano- 
ther, they  have  not  tranfmigrated ;  and 
happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for 
this  country,  and  advantageous  to  the 
lives  of  many  thoufands,   if  they  had 
never   found  a  refidence  among:  our- 
lelves.      Our  travelling    quacks  and 
mountebanks  have  almoft  all  of  them 
been  of  German  origin,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  fpirit  of  gambling  they 
have  excited  among  the  vulgar  from 
their  ilages,  the  mifchiefs  they  have 
occafioned  by  their  extreme  ignorance 
and  impudence,  are  altogether  incal- 
culable. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

T/ie  Origin  of  Aledicine,  and  more  efpe-- 
daily  of  the  Profejfton  of  the  Apothe^ ' 
cary  in  Great  Britain.  The  differcfit 
Charters  and  Acis  of  Parliament  which 
have  fucceffively  been  obtained  relative 
to  Medici7ie\  the  Knavery,  and  Igm^ 
ranee  of  Multitudes  of  Medical  Pra&i' 
tioners,  from  the  univerfal  Incompetency 
of  thofe  public  Edi&s  to  prevent 
Abufes,  The  Origin  oj  the  Occupation 
of  the  Druggiji'y  and  the  Source  from 
whence  the  Apothecary  derived  his 
Stock  of  Drugs  anterior  to  this  Periods 

HITHERTO  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fhort,  and  coalequently, 
imperfe6l  Iketch  of  the  hiftory  of  me- 
dicine, its  firfl  origin,  its  fubdivifions,  and 

its 
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its  changes,  in  all  the  principal  parts^  of 
the  world  where  it  was  chiefly  cultivated, 
excepting  in' this  kingdom.  I  now  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  from  the  cafual  docu- 
ments and  anecdotes  that  are  to  be  col- 
lected, to  trace  its  rife  and  progref^ 
among  ourfelves;  ftill  chiefly  adhering 
to  the  purpofe  I  at  firfl:  propofed,  of 
pointing  out  the  early  exiftence  of  the 
profeffion  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
line  of  pradlice  which  was  generally 
allotted  him. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  other 
eountries,  the  firfl:  phyficians  were 
pharmaceutifts,  and  compounded  their 
own  medicines;  and  thofe  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  pofiefTed  of  the  largefl 
fhare  of  general  fcience,  were  lup- 
pofed  to  be  the  beft  phyficians,  and 
were  chiefly  reforted  to  for  advice. 
Hence  the  itudy  and  pradice  of  medi- 

ciae» 
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cine,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  this  king* 
dom,  were  confined  to  the  druids;  and 
afterwards,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
chriflian  rehgion,  to  the  monks  and 
clergy  at  large.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  common  cuftom  throughout  Eu- 
KOPE  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; till,  at  length,  the  duties  of  the 
two  profeliions  being  difcovered  to  in- 
terfere moft  injurioully  with  each  other, 
every  perfon  in  holy  orders  was  forbid- 
den, by  an  edidl  from  the  papal  chair, 
to  purfue  the  fcience  of  medicine  any 
longer. 

On  the  deflrudion  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  irruption  of  the  nor- 
thern nations,  Europe,  therefore,  at 
large,  and  this  country  in  particular, 
were  fupplied  with  medical  affiftants 
from  the  Italian  and  the  earlier 
French   fchools ;   which,  as  I  have 

before 
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before  obferved,.  derived  their  maxims 
and  cuftoms  almofl  entirely  from  the 
Arabian  writers,  and  the  Saracen 
feminaries  of  medicine*. 

With  the  Italian  and  Frsnch 
phyfician  were  introduced,  therefore, 
into  this  country,  the  Italian  and 
French  apothecary  and  furgeon.  But, 
in  cafes  of  extreme  importance  or  dan- 
ger, and  where  expence  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment,  the  mofl  celebrated 
profefTors  were  perfonally  applied  to 
abroad,  or  induced  perfonally  to  attend 
in  Great  Britain.  Robert  of  Nor- 
mani>-y,  fon  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, applied  to  the  profelTors  at 
Salernum    for   advice,  and  refided 

This  fludy  and  initiation  at  foreign  fchools  was  en- 
forced by  a  petition  of  the  parliament  to  Henry  V.  in  ths- 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Brown's  Vindicationj  Stq. 

amongd 
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amongll:  them,  in  coiilequence  of  a 
fiftulous  wound  he  had  received  in  Pa- 
lestine, from  a  poifoned  arrow.  The 
poifon,  he  was  told,  could  only  be 
extraded  by  Ibme  perlon's  lucking  the 
wound  with  frequency  and  refolution. 
The  danger  fiich  a  perfon  would  rifk, 
was,  in  the  opniion  of  the  duke,  too 
great  and  hazardous,  and,  with  much 
generofity  of  mind,  he  forbade  the 
attempt  to  be  made.  But  the  princels 
of  CoNSERVANA,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  who  was  alike  renowned  for 
her  beauty  and  accompllfliments,  dif- 
reo-arded  the  reftriclion  whenever  flie 
had  an  opportunity  in  the  night,  and, 
bv  the  heroic  llicrifice  of  her  own  life, 
relliored  com^plete  health  to  her  wounded 
luifband. 

The  firft  apothecaries  we  meet  with 
in  this  country  as  regularly  difcrimi- 

nated, 
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iiated,  and  confiftciit  with  the  above 
oblcrvation,  are  J.  Falcand  de  Luc  a, 
who,  according  to  Regner*,  pub- 
lickly  vended  medicines  in  1357;  and 
Pierre  de  Montpellier,  who  en- 
joyed the  appointment  of  apothecary 
to  Edward  III.  in  i^6of.  The  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue  long  after  this  period. 
John  de  Gaddesden  had,  even  be- 
fore this,  been  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  court,  and  about  three  fcore  years 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
the  council,  during  his  illnefs,  affigned 
him,  out  of  the  many  pretenders  to 
phyfic  with  which  the  country  abounded, 
three  phyficians  and  two  furgeons,  whofe 
names  are  obvioufly  English,  to  ad- 
minifter  medicines  and  advice.  Thefe 

*  Antiq,  Bened.  in  Angl.  167, 
+  Freind's  Hift,  Med,  Tom.  II. 
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phyficians  and  furgeons,  or  at  lea  ft 
Ibme  of  theiTi,  were  llippofed  to  be 
pharmaceutifts  themfelves,  and  to  fli- 
perintend  the  compofitlon  of  what 
medicines  were  neceffary  for  the  king, 
as  well  as  to  be  prefent  at  the  appli- 
cation of  them*, 

Thefe,  as.  no  apothecaries  are  ex- 
prefsly  enumerated,  notwithftanding 
their  general  exigence  throughout  the 
nation,  and  the  houfehold  eflablifhrnent 

*  Rex  adverfa  valetudine  lalborans  de  aflenfu  Confilii  fui 
aHignavit  Johannera  Arundel,  Johannem  Saceby  et  W. 
HatclifFe,  medicos;    Robertum  Warren,   et  Johannem 
Marftiall,  chirurgos,  ad  libere  minijirandum  et  exet^uen- 
dum  in  et  circa  perfonam  fuam.    Imprimis,  viz.  qaod 
•licite  valcant  moderate  fibi  disetam  fuam,  et  quod  poffint 
minifirare  potiones,  fyrupos,  confediones,  laxativas  me- 
<licinas,  clyfteria,  fuppofitoria,  caput  purgea,  gargarifmata, 
-lealnen,  epithemata,  fomentationes,  embrocationes,  capi- 
tis rafuram,  unftiones,  emplaftra,  &c.  dantes  fingulls  in 
laandatis  quod  in  executione  frcetnifforumyjint  intendefitcs, 

they 
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they  had  pofTefled  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  thefe  pharmaceutics  were 
probably  the  furgeons;  who,  in  that 
cafe,  combined  the  fame  branches  of 
the  profefiion,  and  engaged  in  the 
fame  two-fold  occupation  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  common  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country,  and  not  un- 
common in  London  itfelf.  I  know 
that  the  practice  of  furgery  was,  at 
this  time,  frequently  diftincl  from  that 
of  medicine;  and,  in  conformity  to  the 
German  cuftom,  often  united  to  the 
occupation  of  the  barber;  but  it  was, 
likewile,  often  connected  with  the  for- 
mer; and,  as  at  the  prefent  day,  efpe- 
cially  amongft  pradlitioners  in  the  army 
and  navy,  lent  its  name  to  both  branches 
of  the  profefiion;  till,  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefsly 
declared  by  the  legiflature,  that  "  fur- 
gery was  an  elpecial  part  of  phylic,  and 

any 
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any  of  the  company  or  fellowfhip  of 
phyficians  were  allowed  to  engage  in 
it*."  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
English  furgeons,  however,  mufl:  have 
been  regarded  in  a  very  refpeclable  point 
of  view;  for  Peter  Lowe,  who  flou- 
riflied  about  the  middle  of  this  centurv, 
and  wrote  a  volume  on  this  fubjed-f-,' 
was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  King  of 
France  and  Navarre. 

E  The 

*  Stat.  32.  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  40. 

+  A  copy  of  this  volume  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  Medical  Society  of  London;  it  is  entitled, 
<'  A  Difcourfe  of  the  whole  Art  of  Chyrurgeric;  which 
is  not  only  profitable  for  Chyrurgions,  but  alfo  for  all 
Sorts  of  People/ both  for  pre--uenting  of  Sichie/sj  and 
Reconjery  of  Health"  Accordingly  Peter  has  added,  in 
an  Appendix,  "  The  Prefages  of  Divine  Hippo- 
crates," more  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  fevers. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  title  of  this  book,  and 
more  efpecially  from  the  book  itfelf,  that  the  term  "  Chy- 

rurgion," 
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The  fiiA-  public  a6l  for  the  rc-uhition 
of  the  medical  profeflioii  was  Ibme  few 
years  anterior  to  this  dccilion*.  This 
a(!:t,  is  entitled  "  For  the  appointing  of 
phyficians  and  furgeons/'  It  compkins 
of  both  braiiches  of  the  profeflion  being 
daily  attempted  and  exercifed  by  great 
multitudes  of  perfons  devoid  of  all  ca- 
pacity and  learning ;  of  men  who  could 
not  even  read,  .and  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  engaged  in  the  mofi:  menial  occu- 
pations; and  of  v/omen  who  ventured 
to  introduce  forcery  and  witchcraft  along 
with  their  pretended  noftrums,  to  the 
high  difpleafure  of  God,  the  great  dif- 
erace  of  the  faculty,  and  the  s^rievous 

rurgion,"  was  often  ufed  for  j'harmaceiLtif,  ox  apothecary ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  the  two  branches  of  the  profeffion  were 
frequently  united.  It  is  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work 
vhich  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society;, 
and  the  date  of  this  edition  is  i6 1 2. 

*  Ann.  3.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1 1.« 

damage 
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damage  and  deftrudion  of  the  king's 
liege  fiibje^ls;  who,  in  too  many  in- 
flances,  could  not  diftinguifli  the  fkilful 
from  the  unlkilfid.  It  ena6ts  that  no 
perfon  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
within  the  circuit  of  feven  miles  thereof, 
fhall  take  upon  himfelf  to  pradife  either 
as  phvfician  or  furgeon,  till  he  have  been 
examined  and  approved  of  by  the  bifhop- 
of  London,  or  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
aflifted  by  four  phyiicians  or  furgeons  of 
eftablifhed  reputation,  according  to  the 
branch  of  pra61ice  defigned  to  be  en- 
gaged in,  under  the  penalty  of  ^.5  per 
month  for  non  compliance.  And  that 
no  perfon  beyond  thefe  precinds  of  the 
city  fhould  engage  in  either  of  the 
above  occupations,  under  the  fame  for- 
feiture, till  he  have  been  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  bifliop  of  his  refpec- 
tive  diocefe,  or  his  vicar  general,  af- 
filed by  fuch  perfons  of  the  faculty  as 

E  2  they 
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they  fliould  thhik  mofl  competent  for 
this  pnrpolc.  The  fellows  of  the  iini- 
verfitics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
being,  in  all  cafes,  excepted  and  pro- 
vided ag-ainft. 

It  was  about  feven  years  after  the 
enacting;  this  ftatute,  in  the  beo-innino; 
of  the  fixteenth  century*,  the  prefent 
college  of  phyficians  was  eftablifhed  by 
a  charter  exprefsly  granted  to  them  by 
Henry  VIII.  Which  charter,  it  is  de- 
clared, was  confented  to,  partly  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  and  other  flates, 
where  medical  eftablifliments  had  been 
introduced,  and  partly  at  the  preffing 
folicitations  of  the  celebrated  Li nacre, 
and  five  other  phyficians  whofe  names 
are  alTociated  with  his.  It  likewife 
complains  of  the  ill  effedts  refulting 

*  About  the  year  1 5 1 8. 

from 
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from  the  prafticc  of  ignorant  and  iin- 

qiiallfied  pretenders  to  medicine.  So  that 
it  is  probable  the  former  ftatute  had  not 
been  comphed  with  fo  generally  as  it 
oiig-ht  to  have  been:  and  it  enumerates 
the  privileges  vefted  in  the  college  m 
confequence  of  its  incorporation. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  four  or  five 
years  afterwards  by  a  fpecific  a61  en- 
titled "  The  Privileges  and  Authority  of- 
Phyficians  in  London.'*  It  was  obtained 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.*,  and  retra6is  the  power 
of  examination  and  admiffion  to  the 
profeffion  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  vefts  it  in  that  of  the  college.  The 
term  medicus  appears  to  be  employed,  in 
this  charter,  in  its  original  and  extenfive 
fignification,  as  embracing  every  branch 
of  the  profeffion,  both  furgery  and  phar- 


*  A,  D.  1522-3. 
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macy,  as  well  as  phyfic.  Surgery  was 
indeed,  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  declared  officially 
to  be  "  an  efpecial  part  and  member  of 
the  fcience  of  phyfick*.'*  And  if  apo- 
thecaries be  not  included  in  this  com- 
mon term  they  are  not  included  at  all; 
which  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited ;  becaufe 
they  were,  at  this  time,  very  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  becaufe 
phyficians  muft  other  wife  have  been  the 
preparers  and  compounders  of  their  own 
medicines,  and  regarded  as  fuch  by  the 
privy  council.  Praeterea,  fays  the  char- 
ter, volumus  et  concedimus  pro  nobis  et 
fuccefforibus  noftris,  quantum  in  nobis 
eft,  quod  per  praefidentem,  et  collegium 
prifedidae  communitatis  pro  tempore  ex- 
iftenti  et  eorum  fucceffores,  in  perpe- 
tuum,  quatuor,  fmgulis  annis,  per  ipfos 

*  Aa  32.  Hen.  VIII.  Sea.  3. 

eligautur,i 
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cligantiir,  qui  habeant  fupervifum  et 
Ibrutinium,  corre6lionem  et  gubernati- 
oiiem  omnium  et  fingulorum  di6lae  civi- 
tatis  medicorum  utentium  facilitate  me- 
dicinje,  in  eadem  civitate,  ac  aliorum 
medicorum  forinfecorum  quorumcunque 
fecultatem  illam  medicinae,  aliquo 
MO  DO,  frequentantium  et  utentium,  hi-. 
fra  eandpm  civitatem  et  fuburbia  ejuf- 
dem,  live  intra  feptem  milliaria  in  cir- 
cuitu  ejufdem  civitatisr  ac  punitionem 
eorum  pro  delidis  fliis  in  non  bene  exe- 
quenda^  facienda,  et  utenda  ilia ;  necnon 

&UPERVISUM  ET  SCRUTINIUM  OMNI- 
MODARUM  MEDICINARUM*, 

The  ad  of  the  thirty-fecond  of  the 
fame  reign  entitled  "  For  Phyficians  and 
their  Privilegef,  and  that  of  ihefirflof 
Qiieen  Mary  touching  the  Corpora- 


*  Chart,  of  Incorp.  f  Appendix  D. 
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tion  of  the  Phyficians  in  London*,*' 
in  the  year  1553,  were  both  however 
more  expUcit  and  appropriate  in  the  lan- 
guage made  ufe  of  to  dilcriminate  the 
different  branches  of  the  profeffion. 
For  in  thefe  the  term  apothecary  ex- 
prefsly  occurs ;  and  it  is  declared  to  be 
a  duty  incumbent  on  the  college  to  vlfit 
thqir  fhops  and  to  fcrutinize  their  drugs 
and  medicines,  as  alfo  to  deftroy  thofe 
which  were  found  "  defedive  and  cor- 
rupt.'* For  the  more  full  completion 
of  this  valuable  end,  it  is  declared  law- 
fnl  aud  expedient  for  the  wardens  of 
the  company  of  grocers,  or  one  of  them, 
to  attend  the  phyficians,  who  might  be 
delegated,  in  thefe  general  examina- 
tions -f. 

It 

*  Appendix  E. 

+  In  the  former  ftatute  the  cenfors  of  the  college  are 
prohibited  from  deftroying  defective  drugs,  except  when 

fomc 
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It  muft  be  obvious,  that  at  this  time,., 
there  were  no  fuch  perlbiis  as  druggills ;.. 
otherwife  the  appointment  would  have, 
been  vefted  in  thefe  inftead  of  being 
vefted  in  the  o-rocers.    The  term  drus:- 
gift  does  not,  indeed,  occur  till  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  as  I  fhall  prefently 
take  notice  of;  at  leafl:  m  any  public- 
a6l::   and  is  then  only  introduced  ta 
complain  of  the  frauds    and  deceits/ 
which  were  notorious  amongft  them,  as. 
alfo  amongH:  "  divers  apothecaries  inha- 
biting in  the  fame  cittie  (of  London):'* 
altogether  in  confequence,  as  is  after- 
wards exprefled,  of  a  want  of  necelTary 
regulations  on  this  fubjeft,  and  becaufe 
no  teft  of  medical  fkill  and  capacity  had 
been  hitherto  devifed,  and  applied. 

fome  fuch  warden  was  prefent.  But  in  the  latter  they  are 
allowed  the  liberty  of  deftroying  fuch  defedlive  materials, 
though  no  warden  from  the  grocer's  company  attended. 
-Appendix  F». 
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And  here  the  queftion  naturally  anTeSr 
in  what  manner  could  apothecaries,  at 
this  time,  be  fupplied  with  their  drugs 
if  there  were  no  fuch  perfons  as  drug- 
gifts  in  exiflenee  ? 

It  muH:  in  anfwer  he  remarked  that, 
at  this  time,  the  foreign  articles  of  me- 
dicine were  but  few  in  number  in  com- 
parifo-n  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  dav.. 
China  root,  &rfaparilla,  and  guaiacum, 
with  a  variety  of  other  fimples  of  the 
lame  clafs,  were  but  juft  introduced  into 
general  pradHfe  abroad,  and  had  fcarceiy 
found  their  way  into  this  country:  cam- 
phor, though  known  to  the  Arabians,, 
was  but  feldom  employed,  and  peruvian 
bark  was  not  even  difcovered  to  pofTefs 
medical  properties  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards.  Chemiilry  was  fcarceiy 
imagined  to  have  any  connection  with 
phyfic.    Paracelsus,  who  firfl:  inti-o- 

duced 
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duced  the  preparations  of  this  art,  in 

any  general  degree,   to  the  notice  of 

phyficians,  was  butjuft  born,  and  Van 

Helmont  who,  as  a  chemical  pradir 

tioner,  became  in  future  time,  the  ad^ 

miration  of  the  world,  did  not  exift  till 

ninety  year&  after  the  birth  of  Para^ 
CELSus.    And  however  operofe  fome 

of  the  preparations  of  the  dilpenfary 
may  have  been,  they  were  compara- 
tively but  few  in  number,  and  generally 
compounded  of  indigenous  plants,,  or 
other  articles  eafily  to  be  procured.  For 
the  foreign  drugs  that  were  in  ufe  the 
apothecaj-y  had  recourfe  to  the  whole- 
fale.  grocer,    who  imported  for  him^ 
therefore,  all  the  roots,  gums,  ballamSj, 
and  opium,  with  every  other,  exotic  ma- 
terial he  had.  occalion  for :  and  he  him-r  - 
felf  was  the  compounder  of  thefe  in- 
gredients into  particular  forms-s;  or,  at 
leafl,,   fuperintended   the.  compofition 

K6  thereof 
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thereof  in  his  own  labaratory.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  appointing  the 
wardens  of  the  grocers'  company  to  at- 
tend the  phyficians  in  their  pubhc  exa- 
mination of  drugs  is  obvious,  anci  the 
fa6l  readily  accounted  for.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  drugs  was  through 
their  medium,  and  they  were  flippofed 
to  be  converfant  in  their  comparative 
purity  and  genuinenefs* 

As  a  further  proof  that,  at  this  time, 
and  even  long  aftei',  the  apothecary 
made  ~\ife  of  the  wholefale  grocer  as  his- 
agent  and  fadlotum,  it  is  univerfally 
.!k.nown  that,  originally,  he  not  only 
Vended  medicines  in  his  fhop,  but  a  va- 
riety of  other  articles,  in  fome  meafure 
indeed  conne6led  with  medicines,  but 
avowedly  purchafed  at  the  grocer's  ware- 
houfe,  fuch  as  Ipices  and  fnufF,  tobacco, 

fugar, 
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fugar,  and  plums*.  This  habit  of  in- 
tercourfe  and  connexion  induced  James 
1.  to  regard  the  two  occupations  either 
as  but  one,  or  as  capable  of  an  advanta- 
geous and  ready  union.  In  confequence 
of  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  this 
reign,  he  incorporated  them  under  one 
charter,  and  allowed  them  equal  privi- 
leges. A  union  which  was  foon  after- 
wards  found  to  be  incongruous :  and  on 
the  expiration  of  nine  years  he  confented 
to  difunite  them,  and  granted  the  charter 
under  which  the  company  of  apotheca- 
ries now  claim -f-.    By  this  charter  the 

*  So  late  as  1704,  the  aft  which  was  then  pafled  for 
regulating  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  fpices,  and 
dmgs,  enumerates  the  greater  part  of  thefe  as  articles  of 
the  fame  trade.    Vide  Appendix  G. 

+  The  reafons  for  this  disjunftion  are  exprefsly  declared 
to  be,  in  order  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared, 
and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perfons  who  impofed  unwhole- 
fomc  medicaments  on  the  people,  Obferv,  on  the  Cafe  of 
M.  Rofe,  Seft.  2. 

war- 
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\^'ard'eas  of  the  company  of  grocers,  or 
at  leaft  fome  one  of  them,  is  ftill  re- 
quired to  attend  the  delegation  of  phy- 
licians  in  their  examination  of  the  (hops 
of  apothecaries,  though  tlie  njafler  and 
wardens  of  this  laft  fociety  are  obh^ed 
to  attend  like.vvife.    In  confequence  of 
the  prefent  divifion  of  trade  the.  attend- 
ance of  the  grocers'  company  is  not, 
certainly,  of  any  great  conlequence,  and 
it  has  therefore,  for  many  years,  been  al^ 
together  difpenfed  with- 
it  is  after  this  period,  by  nearly  half 
a  century,  that  the  word  druggifl:  occurs 
in  any  public  a6l.    It  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  new  charter  intended  for  the  col- 
lege  of  phyficians   in    the   reign  of 
Charles  II.  And,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,   the  term  is   only  introduced, 
along  with  that  of  fome  apothecaries, 
who  were  the  difgrace  of  their  pro^ 

feffion^. 
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feflio'n,  and  who  will  at  all  times  be  too 
numerous  amongft  us  whilft  no  reftric- 
tive  laws  exift  to  prevent  their  intrufion, 
to  complain  of  the  frauds,  deceits,  and 
abufes  which,  like  thofe  of  the  prefent 
day,  were  fo  flagrant  and  notorious  as 
to  become  objedls  of  public  reprehenfion, 
as  well  as  the  fource  of  much  public 
mifchief.  This  charter  met  with  verj 
confiderable  oppofition,  and  was  never 
confirmed  by  parliament.. 

The  date  of  the  charter  granted  to 
the  fociety  of  Apothecaries  is  1617.  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  in  this 
charter,  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the 
company  of  grocers  are  ftill  required  to 
attend  the  public  infpe6i:ion  of  drugs: 
which,  I  think,  is  a  proof  that,  even  at 
this  time,  it  was  the  common  cuftom, 
amongft  apothecaries,  to  purchafe  their 
foreign  drugs  of  wholefale  grocers;  and, 

of 
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of  coiuTc,  that  no  fuchperfons  as  drug- 
gilts  were  then  in  exiltence.  Other- 
wife  druggifts  of  reputation  would  have 
been  aflbciated,  in  the  infpedion,  with 
phyficians  and  apothecaries,  inftead  of 
grocers ;  and  the  latter  would  have  been 
purpofely  omitted  as  having  relinquilhed 
the  pur  chafe  and  agency  of  drugs.  But 
it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  that  much  later 
than  either  of  thefe  periods  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  druggift,  either  was  not  en- 
gaged in  by  perfons  of  any  great  refpec- 
tability,  or  was  not  regarded  in  any 
mercantile,  or  even  refpedlable  view. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts^ 
perfons  in  every  public  employment,, 
which  was  capable  of  being  chartered, 
and  which  was  not  previoufly  chartered,^ 
applied  for  incorporation :  and  the  fums 
of  money,  which  were  offered  for  fuch  a 
privilege,  generally  obtained  it.  James  I. 

there- 
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therefore,  inltituted  no  lefs  than  fif- 
teen new  companies:  Charles  I.  about 
the  fame  nuiTiber:  Oliver  Crom- 
vv'ELL,  during  the  prote6torfhip,  one: 
Charles  II.  on  his  re-eftabli(hmentj 
nine  or  ten  more.  The  farriers,  the 
porters,  the  carmen,  and  the  woodmon- 
gers,  had  lliccefiively  obtained  charters 
of  incorporation,  at  fome  of  thefe  pe- 
riods :  and  flirely  had  there  been  any 
druggifts,  or  at  leaft  of  any  refpe6labi- 
iity,  they  would,  in  fome  of  thefe  pc 
riods,  have  been  incorporated  likewife. 
Even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  two  companies  were  admitted  to  a 
charter,  the  Fan-makers  in  1709,  the 
Loriners  in  171 2:  but  there  were  no 
druggifls  to  make  any  application  for 
fuch  a  privilege,  even  at  this  time,  or  it 
would  furely  have  been  granted  them. 


Che- 
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ChcmiHry  however,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs 
by  Boyle,  Lemeiiy,  and  fome  few 
other  men  of  abihties  in  this  kingdom, 
began  now  to  form  a  clofe  and  general 
conne6lion  with  the  pharmaceutic  art; 
and  the  daring  fpirit  of  commerce  had 
explored  many  new  regions,  and  had 
imported  many  new  materials  for  me- 
dicine. The  occupation  of  the  grocer 
was,  in  fome  degree,  rendered  too  com- 
plex hereby;  and  a  feparation  of  that 
part  which  refers  to  foreign  drugs  gra- 
dually took  place,  and  united  itfelf,  per- 
haps with  confiderable  propriety,  to  the 
rifing  art  and  fcience  of  ehemiflry.  The 
perfons  thus  feparating  themfelves  from 
the  grocery  line,  were  difcriminated  by 
the  appellation  of  drug-men  and  drug- 
Hiers ;  and,  in  time,  by  the  prefent  name 
of  druggifls :  and  they  united  to  them- 
felves the  title  of  chemifts,  in  propor- 
tion 
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tion  as  they  interfered  with  the  purfuits 
of  this  laft  art  *. 


In  many  parts  of  Europe,  even  at  the 
prefent  hour,  however,  the  occupation 
of  a  druggifl  is  fcarcely  known ;  and,  if 
I  be  rightly  informed,  the  apothecary  of 
thofe  kingdoms  and  diftrids,  ftill  re- 
ceives his  drugs  from  the  wholefale 
grocer  of  the  neighbouring  metropolis. 
Liege,  which  fupplies  with  medical 
materials  the  whole  bifhoprick  of  that 

*  The  Royal  Edi(fl  prefixed  to  the  London  Pharma- 
copaeias  of  the  prefent  century,  as  well  as  the  commenta- 
ries of  Dr.  Pemberton  and  Dr.  Healde,  on  the 
different  editions  of  them,  are  all  addreffed  to  apothecaries; 
and  the  word  druggiji  does  not  once  occur.  In  the  ediil, 
however,  "  apothecaries  and  others  undertaking  to  com- 
pound medicines,"  is  certainly  to  be  met  with.  But  as  the 
name  of  druggift  does  not  appear,  the  word  others,"  in 
all  probability,  refers  to  thofe  perfons  who,  "  being  no 
conunon  furgeons,"  were  neverthelefs  allowed  to  prefcribe 
and  compound  medicines  for  charity,  by  the  ftatute  pafled 
in  the  year  154.2.   Vide  Appendix  H. 

name, 
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name,  and  a  coniiderablc  part  of  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  has  but  four 
druggifts  at  prefent:  Ghent,  one  of 
the  moft  commercial  cities  in  Austrian 
Flanders,  but  fix;  and  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  Brabant,  but  five:  and 
about  twenty  years  fnice,  this  laft  city 
contained  three  druggifts  only. 

Hence  the  origin  of  this  new  and 
two-fold  occupation :  an  occupation  cer- 
tainly of  modern  date,  ia  comparifon 
of  almofl  every  occupation  at  prefent 
purflied  :  and  which,  in  its  firft  origin, 
was  defigned  to  be  a  warehoufe  of  fup« 
ply  to  the  apothecary,  and,  moft  alTuredly, 
not  of  encroachment  upon  his  profef- 
fion  :  which  depended  altogether  upon 
him  for  countenance  and  ilipport:  and 
which  might  be  even  advantageous  to 
him,  and  refpe6i:able  to  itfelf,  while  re- 
ftrained  wdthin  its  own  definite  and  pro- 
per 
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per  bounds:  but  which  cannot,  m  any 
way,  overftep  thole  bounds  without  be- 
ino-  for  the  moft  obvious  reafons,  ex- 
poled  to  the  ftrongeft  temptations  of 
ufino-the  lame  frauds  and  deceits,  which 
were  attributed  to  it  in  a  pubhc  a61,  on 
its  very  firft  attemps  at  pharmacy;  and 
which  has  been,  with  too  much  juftice," 
fubje6l  to  the  fame  imputation  ever 
fmce. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  enquired  whether 
there  be  any  precedent  of  remote  date, 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  apothecaries  of  this 
kingdom,  for  medical  pra6lice  as  well 
as  pharmaceutic  compofition?  To  which 
1  can  have  no  helitation  to  anfwer.  in  the 
affirmative. 

I  have  alTerted  that,  fo  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  apo- 
thecaries were  not  uncommon  in  this 

king- 
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kingdom,  and  I  have  produced  an  in- 
flance,  in  proof  hereof  at  this  very  time, 
of  the  appointment  of  Pierre  de 
MoNTPELLiER  to  the  oiFicc  of  apothe- 
cary to  Edward  III.  In  w^hat  the 
duties  of  this  oi'ftce  confifted  at  this  pe- 
riod, I  am  not  very  llire :  moft  probably 
in  the  oivins:  medical  advice  as  well  as 

o  o 

the  vending  medical  materials;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  not  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards,  we  find  the 
parhament  complaining  to  the  king  that 
there  was  no  reftri61ive  law  of  any  kind 
on  this  fubje6l;  and  that  men  of  every 
denomination  pretended  at  times  to  the 
knowledge  and  pra61ice  of  medicine ; 
thfe  mofl  menial  mechanics  as  well  as 
the  mofl:  ignorant  old  women.  Amidft 
this  general  licence  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  apothecary  alone, 
the  man  whofe  employment  mufl:  have 
rendered  him  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
quainted 


[  ] 
quainted  with  the  virtues  of  drugs,  and 
Avho  was  accuflomed  to  vend  them  to 
others,  Ihould  abflain  from  the  general 
praclile  himfelf.  And  though  the  v^ord 
apothecary  do  not  occur,  in  the  order 
ef  council,  for  the  appointment  of  me- 
dical attendants  during  the  ihnefs  of 
Henry  VI.  the  fucceflor  to  Henry  V. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this 
t-aciturnity,  by  flippoling  them  included 
in  the  term  medicus  or  chirurgus;  more 
efpecially  as,  although  the  order  is  filent 
as  to  the  name,  it  is  diffufe  as  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  apothecary. 

It  is  from  the  fame  reafoning  I  have 
endeavouied  to  Ihow  that,  In  the  chsn- 
ter  granted  to  the  college  of  phyficians, 
ia  the  rei2;n  of  Henry  VIII.  the  furg-eon 
and  apothecary  are  both  included  in  the 
Qommon  term  medicus.  Otherwife  the 
^occupation   is   defcribed   without  the 

name 
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name  of  the  occupier.  And  as  the  {kmc 
complaints,  that  the  pra6liie  of  medicine 
had  been  often  ufurped  and  attempted 
by  the  moft  ignorant  handicrafts,  occur 
in  this  charter,  which  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  petition  of  parhament,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  apothecary  would  defert  a  prac- 
tice which  was  attempted  by  the  multi- 
tude at  large,  but  which,  from  his  oc- 
cupation alone,  he  ought  to  be  better 
quahfied  to  underftand  than  any  of  his 
neighbours,  even  if  he  had  not  attended 
the  medical  ledures  at  this  time  pub- 
hckly  read  at  the  univerfities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  which  however 
w2te  frequently  attended. 

Thefe  celebrated  univerfities  indeed 
formed  the  common  fchools,  previous  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  ledures  on  phyfic  at 
Gresham  College,  and  other  public 

in- 
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inftltutions  in  Londlon,  at  which  the 
apothecary,  as  well  as  the  phyfician, 
finiflied,  after  his  apprenticefhip,  his 
medical  education.  And  fo  general  was 
the  cuftom  of  attending  them,  that 
"  Dr.  Winterton,  profefTor  of  phyfic 
in  the  -univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Fox,  prefident  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians  in  1665,  complained  of 
the  facility  with  which  incorporation 
was  to  be  obtained  in  thefe  feminaries, 
by  perfons  totally  unqualified.  "  I  have 
obferved,  fays  he,  and  grieved  to  fee, 
fometimes  a  minifter,  fometimes  a  fei*v- 
ing  man,  fometimes  an  apothecary,  ad- 
mitted to  a  licence  to  pradife  in  phyfic,^ 
or  to  be  incorporated  to  a  degree,  with- 
out giving  any  publique  tefbimony  of 
their  learning  and  fkill  in  the  profef- 
fion;'*  and  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
letter  he  fays,  "  incorporation  was  in 

F  an 
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an  inflant  obtained  by  a  little  fummc  of 
money  */* 


It  is  probable^  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  that  the  two  occupations  of  the 
furgeon  and  apothecary  were  united: 
and  that,  as  at  preient,  he  was  fomc- 
times  diftinguifhed  by  the  one  appella- 
tion, and  fometimes  by  the  othei':  for 
about  fifteen  years  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  college  of 
phyficians,  a  bill  Was  introduced  and 
received  the  royal  affent,  which  declares 

that  perfons,  being  no  common  fur- 
geons,  may  adminifler  medicines  not- 
withflanding  the  ftatute,"  paffed  a  few 
years  before.  It  complains  of  the  enor- 
mous charges  of  furgeons  in  general, 
in^their  cure  of  difeafes,  and  is  intended 
to  licence  "  good  old  women,  and  iuch 

*  Ferris's  General  View,  Sec.  p.  91. 

Other 
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«ther  honefl:  people  as  would  give  neigh- 
bourly advice  for  charity  and  piety,  and 
who  did  not  look  for  gain  thereby."  And 
it  limits  the  difeafes  in  which  fuch  per- 
fons,  who  were  no  common  furgeons, 
were  aHowed  to  interfere ;  which  were 
principally  external,  except  in  cafes  of 
ftone,  flrangury,  and  ague*. 

In  this  flatute,  therefore,  the  wori 
furgeon  appears  obvigufly  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  fynonymous  with  apothecary; 
and  was  thus  interpreted  by  judge 
Richardson,  in  his  decifion  on  this 
ftatute,  fo  late  as  1631,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  college  of  phyficians  againfh  John 
Butler.  And  this  being  allowed,  it 
follows,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Intro- 
du£lion  of  this  bill,  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine was  not  only  officially  permitted 

*  A.  D.  1542-5. 

F  2  to 
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to  the  apothecary,  hut  fuppofed  to  coii- 
llitute  a  prime  part  of  his  occupation. 

In  effecl,  from  what  occurs  at  the 
prefent  day,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
departments  of  furgery  and  pharmacy 
mufl  have  been  verv  orenerahv  united 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
decent  fupport  for  the  praclitioner  and 
ihis  family.  The  apothecary,  in  his  de- 
partment, was  not  encroached  upon  by 
the  drugg-ift,  as  at  prefent,  it  is  true; 
and,  in  tliis  refpe6l,  might  have  been 
more  comfortably  fituated;  but  as  to 
the  furgeon,  and  efj3ecially  the  furgcou 
of  a  fmall  town,  he  mufl:  have  found 
it  as  impoffible  then,  as  it  is  impoffible 
Jiow,  to  have  fupported  himfelf  by  his 
own  limited  occupation  alone.;  and,  of 
•courfe,  muft  have  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  at  the  fame  time: 
In  every  country;,  therefore,  where  thefe 

A)ranches 
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branches  of  medical  fcieiicc  are  regu- 
larly divided,  the  government  has  ever 
been  imder  the  neceffity  of  furnifhing 
falaries  to  the  praditioners.    Thus,  in 
Russia,,  both  furgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries, after  having  fubmitted  to  a  fevere 
examination  by  the  Chancery  of  Mecti- 
cme,  are  allowed  a  regular  ftipend  from 
the  fame  court;  from  whence,  likewife, 
the    apothecary    receives  gratuitoufly 
whatever  druses  he  has  occafion  for. 
And  thus  again  in  Italy,  the  furgeon, 
who  is  not  allowed  to  pradlife  pharmacy, 
is  fupported,  as  is  alfo  the  phyfician  in 
this  country,  by  condottas  of  rates  levied 
for  this  purpofe  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  towns  and  villages,  and 
inforced   by  the  jjiagillrates  of  thofb^- 
places. 

But  to  purfue  the  hiflbry  of -phar- 
imaceutic   pradice   in    this  kingdom: 

F  3  from. 
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from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
which  the  college  firfl  obtained  their 
charter,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  in 
whick  the  fociety  of  apothecaries  was 
likewife  incorporated*,  there  appears  to 
have  been  frequent  difputes  between 
the"  former  and  all  other  medical  pra6li- 
tioners  of  every  denomination.  Profe- 
cutions  for  ignorant  and  pernicious  prac- 
tice   were    perpetual,    and,  perhaps, 
founded  on  juft  grounds ;   for  then,  as 
at  prefent,  there  were  no  reftridive  or 
difcriminating  regulations  of  any  kind ; 
there  was  no  teft  to  determine  who  were 
really  polTell:  of  ability ;  and  no  adequate 
law  to  preclude  thofe  from  the  profeffiou 
who  were  not.    The  college,  however, 
on  the  contrary,  were  accufed  of  much 
illiberality^  and  of  extending  its  power 

*  A.  D.  1615. 

beyond 
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"beyojid  the  bounds  which  were  legally 
allowed  it*. 

In  the  third  year  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  **  the  furgeons  and  apothecaries 
were  prohibited  the  pra6lifing  of  phy- 
fick"  under  either  appellation.  <  And,  in 
the  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
determined,  "  that  the  {iirgeons  (hould 
not  give  inward  medicines  in  the  fci- 
atica,  the  French  pox,  or  any  kind  of 
ulcer  or  wound-f-."    From  whence  it 

*  With  juft  contempt  Hygei a  didft  thou  fee,. 
Thefemean  difientions  of  the  faculty; 
See  fick'ningphyfic  hang  her  penfive  head. 
And  what  was  fcience  once,  become  a  trade  : 
Behold  her  fons  defert  her  myftic  lore, 
And  ftudy  nature  lefs,  and  lucre  more,  . 

Dispensary..  Cant.  6, 
+  I  have  fearched  for  thefe  afts  among  the  ftatutes  at. 
Urge,  printed  in  1786,  but  I  cannot  iind  them.  I  have 
inferted  them,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Good- 
ALL,  who  has  mentioned  them  in  his  "  Royal  College 
of.Phyfjeians." 

F  4  feems 
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fecms  conclufive  that  apothecaries  had 
again  ventured  to  pra6tice  under  the 
title  of  furgeons,  notwithftanding  the 
reftri6lion  impofed  upon  both  parties  a 
few  years  before ;  and,  it  is  probable,  the 
iieceflity  there  was  for  fuch  a  praftice, 
in  fituations  where  no  phyficians  could 
obtain  a  livelihood,  becaufe  few  perfons 
could  afford  to  pay  them  their  accuf- 
tomed  fees,  induced  them  to  return  to 
this  pra6lice,  in  ipite  of  the  penalties 
denoujiced  againft  them. 

"But  thefe  prohibitions  were  not  ri- 
goroufly,  and,  at  all  times,  enforced 
againft  every  one.  The  College  of 
Phyficians  having  a  power  to  admit 
any  perfon,  of  whom  they  approved, 
into  their  community,  occafionally  ex- 
tended this  power,  foon  after  their  firfl 
eftabhfhment,  to  both  furgeons  and 
apothecaries ;   and  admitted  many,  of 

either 
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either  clafs,  who  were  capable  of  pafTiiig. 
a  due  examination,  into  the  department.  • 
of  permifli. or  licentiates.. 

Lord  Mansfield   obferved  in  thcr. 
calc,  Rex  v.  Dr.  Askew,  the  eighth  of. 
George  JII.  that  a  partial  licence  was 
granted  to. an  oculift  in  16  5-1.    "A  per-- 
Ibn,  faid  he,  may  be  fit  to  pra6tife  in^ 
one  branch  who  is  not  fit  to  -  pradife  in . 
another.      Licences    have   alfo  been; 
granted  to  women,  and  that  may  not  . 
be  unreafonable  in  particular  cafes,  as 
for   inftance,  fuch   as  Mrr.  Stephen's 
medicine  for  the  flone.  Partial  licences^, 
he  continued,  have  been  given  for  above  - 
two  hundred  years*." ' 

But  it  was  not  onlf  into  the  clafs  of " 
licentiates  that  apothecaries   and  fur- 

*  In  1768.  -  Bur,  Rep.  Vol.  IV.' p.  2197,  Ferris*^ 
General  View,  &c, 

F  5  geons . 
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geons  were,  at  times,  capable  of  bein^ 
admitted,  but  alfo  into  that  of  candi- 
dates, and,  confequently,  into  the  fel- 
lowfhip  of  the  college.  In  this  cafe 
they  were  expe<Eled^  however,  to  with- 
draw themfelves  from  every  other  com- 
munity in  which  they  might  have  been 
previoufly  engaged,  as  it  was  deemed 
improper  to  admit  any  perfon  into  that 
fociety  who  had  pledged  his  faith  to  any 
,other*w 

The  ftatute  of  the  college  whick- 
gives  ti??s'iibe  ral  admiffion,  and  advances- 

♦  Si  quis  forte  chirur^nsi  ant  pharmacopoloy  fe  praefidr 
ct  cenforibus  examinandum  obtulerit,  quo  in  C and i da- 
tor  vm  aut  permijforum  immerum  reci-peretury  cum  ante 
examinationem,  aut  fahcm  ante  admiffionem,  omni  jure  tt 
obligatione  exui  voliimus,  quibus  fuse  communitati  pnu» 
obftringebatur.  Neque  enim  aequum  aut  commodura  cen- 
femu8  quemquam  in  focietatem  noftrara  admittere,  qui 

lidem  alteri  addi^^am  babet. 

Stat.  Nov.  8.  Coll.  Reg.  Med. 

this 
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this  honourable  teflimony  of  the  medi- 
cal qualifications  of,  at  leaft,  many  of 
the  furgeons  and  apothecaries  of  this  • 
kingdom,  bears  the  date  of  1647  ;  ,  and  ^ 
it  was  confirmed  a  few  years'  afterwards,, 
being  periods -of  about  thirty  and  three 
fcore  years  from  the  date  of  the  apo- 
thecaries* charter.    And  it  difcovers  the 
exigence  of  a  manly  and  generous  union 
between  all  the.  branches  of  the  medi-- 
oal  prafeffiono  -    But,  unhappily^  this 
union  did  not  kfl:  long.    For  on  appli-^- 
cation  to  Charles  II.  in  1662,  on  the 
part  of  the.  college,  for  the  allowance 
of  a  new  charter,  .witM  the  permiffion 
of  fome  few  official  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  thofe  already  poffeft,  and  which 
adually  received  a  promife  of  the  royal 
aflent,  the  incorporated  foeiety  of  apothe- 
caries oppofeditj-withfo  much  dexterity 
and  violence,  that  it  altogether  mifcarried, 

F  6  '  and 
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and  was  incapable  of  obtaining  the. 
confent  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  legiflature*.. 

I  confefs  I  cannot  fee  what  juf^ 
grounds  there  could,  exift  for  an  oppofi- 
tion  fo  warm  aud  jftrenuous.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  charter  had  undoubtedly, 
expreffed  the.  nejceffity  of  its  renewal 
from  a  want  of  futEcieiit  power  in  the 
old  charter  to  reftrain  "  tlie  number  of 
•unfkillful,,  ijliterate,  and  unlicenced 
pradizera  of  phyficke  that,  in  and  about 
the  cittie  of  London^  hath,  of  later 
y cares  much  increafed,  and  att  prefent 
doe  day  lie  multiplie,  together  with  the 
renewed  frauds,  abufes,  and  deceits  of 
div.ers  apothecaries^  druggifis  -f-,  and  others 

»  It  is  to  this- caufe,  at  leaff,  that  Sir  W.  Browne  at- 
tributes the  failure  of  this  laft  charter. 

Vindication  of  the  Roy.  Gol.  &c.  p..iQ. 

+,  This,  as  I  have  before  obferyed,  is  the  firft  time  that 
^  word  draggift  occurs  in  any  public  a^l, 

inhabiting 
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inhabiting  in  the  lame  cittic,  frequent- 
ly exercilcd  and  praclifed  in  the  making, 
preparing,  ordering,  and.  venting  of 
drugs,  and  other  things  relating  to  the 
laid  facultie  of  phyficke,  to  the  greate 
difhonour  of  this  nation,  and  of  the 
fage  and  learned  profefTors-  of  that  fa- 
cultie foe  noble  and  necefTary,.  and  ta 
the  detriment  of  us  and  our  good  fub- 
jeds."  Rut  it  does  not  declare,  nor 
even  intimate,  that  all  apothecaries  were 
guilty  of  frauds,  abules,  and  deceits; 
uo  the  contrary,  by  introducing  the 
word  "  divers"  a  term  of  much  limi- 
tation^ it  allows  the  greater  number  of 
apothecaries  to  be  both  capable  and 
honell..  And  far  more  honourable,  in^ 
deed,  muft  the  profeffion  of  the  apothe- 
cary have,  been  then  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
if  "  divers"  among  them  were  not  of 
mean  and  illiterate  origin,  and  too  much 
a.ddi6led,  tooether  with  "  divers"  druo-- 

gifts 
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gifts  of  the  prefent  day,  to  the  "  frauds, 
abufes,  and  deceits*'  of  which  the  chaf- 
ter  complains. 

Be  the  caufe  of  irritation,  however, 
what  it  might,  the  incorporated  fociety 
of  apothecaries  was  much  enraged  at 
this  attempt  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  and,  as  before  obferved,  their 
oppofition  proved  fuccefsful*. 

But  the  College  was  not  to  be  treated 
thus  feverely  without  revenge;  and, 
having  before  afferted  in  their  charter 
that  there  were  fome  apothecaries  who 
were  a  difgrace  to  the  medical  pro- 
feflion,  they  now  enadled  a  ftatute  to 
preclude  all  apothecaries  whatever,  as 
well  as  all  furgeons,  under  which  ap- 
pellation they  might,  perhaps,  other- 

*  Appendix  I, 

wife 
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w'lic  have  eluded  the  force  of  the  decree, 
from  beiiisf  admitted  to  the  honour 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  becoming 
candidates  for  fellowfhip.  The  precife 
year  in  which  this  llatute  pafTed  I 
know  not,  but  as  it  was,  to  a  certainty, 
about  this  time,  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 
of  the  caufe  of  its  forthcoming;  and, 
in  fa6l,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  breathes,  in  fome  meaflire, 
a  fpirit  of  revenge  and  of  wounded 
pride.  '*  We  ena6l  and  decree,  that 
no  furgeon  nor  apothecary,  nor  any  other 
fuch  artificer^  who  has  ever  exercifed 
any  lefs  liberal  art,  or  bound  to  fervi- 
tude,  has  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in 
a  (hop,  be  admitted  into  the  clafs  of 
candidates  or  of  fellows,  left,  haply,  if 
fuch  be  eledled  into  the  College,  we 
fhall  not  fufficiently  appear  to  have 
confulted  either  our  own  dignity,  or  the 
honour  of  the  univerfities  of  this  kino-- 

don), 
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dom,  which,  nevertheless,  we  ought  to- 
regard  and  ever  wifli  to  regard  with 
tjic  highefl  veneration*. 

This  ftatute  has  never  been  repealed,- 
On  the  contrary,  fome  of  a  flill  more 
rigid  tendency  have  fuice  been  enafted ; 
apothecaries  and  furgeons  are  nowy. 
not  only  debarred  fronn  all  hope  of  be- 
coming candidates- or  fellowSj.  an  honor, 
even  refufed  to  the  licentiate  phyficians 
afc  prefent,  but  are  feldom  able  to  obtain 
interefl:  enough  to  be  admitted  into  this 
latter  clafs  of  the  community. . 

f  *  Statuimus  et  ordinamus,  ut  in  candldatorum  vel  focf-' 
orum  ordinem,  nullus  admittatur  chlrurgus,  pharmacopaeus 
ah'ufve  alPquis  eju/modi  artifexy  qui  aut  artem  quamcun- 
que  minus  iiberalem  unquam  exercuerit,  aut  ad  fervitutem, 
adftriAus  in  officina  tyrocinium  pofuit,  ne  forte,  fi  tales  ia 
collegium  ita  cooptentur,  non  fatis  confuluifle  videamar, 
aut  dignitati  noftrae,  aut  honori  Academiarum  noflratium,- 
quas  tamen  fumma  veneratione  profequi  debemus  et  fempeo 
volumus.    Stat.  Nov.  i6,  Coll.  Reg.  Med^ 

But. 
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.  But  to  purfuc  this  fubje61  is  foreign 
from  my  purpofe.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  and  I  hope  I  have  demon- 
ftrated,  not  only  that  there  were  no 
fuch  perfons  as  druggifls  till  within  the 
prefent  century,  or  a  fhort  time  anterior 
to  it;  but  that,  previous  thereto,  the 
concerns  of  pharmacy  were  univerfally 
entrufted  to  apothecaries;  who  exifted 
in  this  kingdom  as  early  as  the  fcience 
of  medicine  exifted,  and  were,  them- 
felves,  praftitioners  in  common  with 
phyficians.  And  that  fo  neceffary  was 
this  pra6tice  of  the  apothecary,  to  the 
nation  at  large,  more  efpecially  in  the 
country,  that  the  interdidlions  of  the 
legiflature,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  ob- 
tained either  by  mifreprefentation,  or 
the  abufes  aftually  exilHng,  were  in- 
capable of  fupprefTing  it.  The  health 
of  the  people  demanded  fuch  a  prac- 
tice. 
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tice,  and  the  apothecary  was  obliged 
to  comply. 


During  the  prefent  century,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft, 
feveral  additional  flatutes  have  likewife 
pafTed,  empowering  the  apothecary  to 
pradife,  reciting  his  ability  as  a  pradi- 
tioner,  and  allowing  him  fome  exclu- 
five  privileges;  particularly  in  the  6th 
and  7th  years  of  William  III.  the 
loth  of  Queen  Ann,  and  the  9th  of 
George  L  in  which  he  is  exempted 
from  ferving  the  offices  of  conflable, 
and  fcavenger,  as  well  as  all  other  parifh 
and  ward  offices;  as  alfo  of  ferving 
upon  juries.  The  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes 
renders  thefe  exemptions  perpetual*. 

I  cannot,  however,  clofe  this  fe6lion 
without  obferving  that  this  difpute  be- 

tweeu 
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tween  the  phyficians  and  the  apothe- 
caries ill  this  kingdom,  was  not  diffimi- 
lar  to  that  conduced  with  much  alpe- 
rity  between  the  phyficians  and  furgeons 
of  F^RANCE,  on  the  firfl  eftabhlhment 
of  the  academy  of  the  latter,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Its 
origin  is  related  with  fo  much  fpint 
and  pleafantry,  by  a  French  critic  of 
that  period,  that  I  cannot  avoid  infert- 
ing  it  in  this  place. 

II  y  a  quelques  annees,  fays  he,  qut 
les  chirurgiens  propoferent  d'etablir  unc 
Academic  de  Chinirgerie;  cet  etabliffe- 
ment  caufa  de  Tombrage  k  la  Faculte 
de  Medicine.  EUe  craignoit  que  les 
ouvrages,  qui  emaneroient  de  cette 
Academic,  n'efacaffent,  par  leur  clarte, 
et  par  Icur  precifion,  ceux  des  medicins, 
dont  Tobfcurite  et  I'incertitude  rebu- 
toient,  depuis  long  terns,  des  le6tures, 

qui, 
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qui,  en  matlcre  de  fciencc,  rejcttent  { 
tout  ce  qui  n'efl  point   evident.  lis 
I'opoferent  de  toute  leur  force,  mais  en 
vain;  les  chirurgiens  obtinrent  ce  qu'ils 
vouloient. 

Ce  fut  la  le  fignal  d'une  guerre  qui 
dure  encore.  On  s'imagine,  peut-etre, 
qu'entre  gens  accoutomes  au  fang,  il  y 
en  eu  beaucoup  de  repandu :  non,  on  ne 
s'eft  jufqu'ici  efcrime  que  de  la  plume^ 
Mais  quelles  plumes  ?  Entr'autres  ecrits 
les  medicins  firent  imprimer,  il  y  a  dix 
huit  mois,  une  queftion  de  medicine,  ou 
Ton  agitoit,  fi  la  cure  des  maladies  ve- 
neriennes  pouvoient  etre  confiee  auxchi- 
rurgiens?  Je  n'ofe  pas  dire  que  la  poli- 
tefle  y  etoit  entierement  violee.  Le 
ledeur  ne  voudroit  pas  m'en  croire. 
Quelle  apparence,  en  elfet,  que  I'auteur^ 
qui  reprochoit  a  les  adverfaires  leur 
groffierete  et  leiu:  peu  d'educationj  eut . 
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voiilu  donuer  lieu  an  public  de  croire 
qu'il  etoit  dans  le  meme  cas  *.  Par  zele 
leulcment  pour  les  iiiterets  de  la  fociete 
il  s'addre libit  aux  magiftrats,  et  les 
prioit  d'iiitcrpofer  leur  autorite  pour 
iiiterdiro,  dans  la  luite,  aux  chirurgielis, 
la  cure  de  ces  maladies.  Qu^elle  atten- 
tion dans  un  medicin!  il  efl  facheux 
=que  I'ufage  des  bains  foit  echape  a  fon 
izele  dans  les  catalogues  des  remedes 
H^u  il  indiquoit  au  public  pour  la  guerifon 
des  maladies  veueriennes.  Cette  omif- 
lion  a  donne  occalion  aux  reflexions 
critiques  des  quelques  genies  malins, 
qui  fe  font  imagines  que  I'auteur  les 
uvoit  paflcs  fous  lilence,  parce  que  nous 
en  etions  redevables  aux  chirurgiens. 

Tantae  ne  ammis  medicalibus  irae-j-?'* 

♦  The  writer  liere  referred  to,  is  M.  le  Dodeur  Santeul, 
who  had  jiift  publifhed  a  thefis  on  this  fubje(f^,  Utrum  chi- 
rurgia  fit  medicina  certlor  ?  and  which,  of  courfe,  he  re- 
'  plied  to  in  the  negative.  * 

i  P.eflexions  fur  les  Ouvrage  de  Literature.    Tom.  I. 
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SECT.  111. 

The  Nccejfity  of  the  Frofejfion  of  the 
Jlpothecary  to  the  Nation  at  large ^  and 
the  Evils  to  which  both  are,  at  prefnt, 
equally  expofed.  The  Origin  of  the 
General  Pharmaceutic  Alfociation  to 
ittvejligate  thefe  Evils;  its  extenfive 
Correfpondence  with  Practitioners  in 
all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  a/id  a  brief 
Account  of  its  ultimate  Defgn,  and 
of  what  it  has  already  atchieved. 

HEALTH  is,  perhaps,  the  greatefl 
bleffing  human  nature  can  en- 
joy; and  life  is  only  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree,  in  which  that  health 
is  pofTefl.  Of  what  innnite  confe- 
quence  is  it,  then,  to  the  nation  at 
large,  that  the  profelTion  to  whum  its 

creneral 
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^en^ral  health  is  entrufted,  fliould,  in 
11  its  branches,  be  compofed  of  men 
f  education,  ability,  and  integrity; 
scured  from  error,  as  far  as  the  human 
aind  is  capable  of  being  fecured,  by 
previous  and  proper  courfe  of  medical 
iiitiation  and  ftudy;  and  raifed  above 
11  temptation  to  fraud  and  chicanery, 
J  refpedlability  of  perfonal  chara6ter, 
nd  a  fituation  of  decent  and  eafy 
Lipport. 

With  refpecl  to  phyficians  of  repu- 
ition,  this,  in  moft  inftances,  holds 
rue.  They  cannot,  in  general,  enter 
pon  any  regular  and  refpe61:i>  ;le  line 
f  medical  praftice,  without  fubmittlng 
[)  fome  kind  of  examination,  and  ex- 
ibiting  fome  proof  of  capacity  and 
beral  education*.  But  fuch  a  pre- 
I  paration 

*  It  is  poflible  to  obtain  diplomas  ixom  fenjeral  colleges 
-  -OTL  AND,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  by  certificates 
.  alone. 
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puratlon  for  pradice  cannot  be  obtained 
without  confiderable  cxpence;  nor  can 
fuch  expence  be  afi'orded,  excepting  bv 
families  of  afRuence,  or,  at  lead:,  of  re- 
putable mediocrity.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  families  of  all  refpedable 
phyficians  of  this  country  are  pofTefl 
of  fome  property,  their  own  charaders 
honourable,  and,  if  their  incomes  be 
not  large,  on  firfl:  engaging  in  praftice, 
they  draw  from  their  friends,  or  their 
own  patrimony,  an  additional  fupport, 
till  that  practice  becomes  fufficient. 

alone,  without  perfonal  attendance  and  examination ;  but 
the  fmall  degree  of  general  eftimatlon  in  which  fuch  diplo- 
mas are  ht!i,  prevents  their  forming  any  competition  with 
the  numbers  that  are  obtained  from  the  English  Univer- 
fities  and  from  Edinburgh;  at  which  three  cities  about 
twice  the  number  of  ftudents  graduate  for  practice  in  this 
kingdom,  to  thofe  that  graduate  in  every  other  ^  art  of  the 
world  befides.  Though  at  many  of  the  foreign  univerfi- 
ties  the  examination  is  fufficiently  drift  and  fevere,  parti- 
cularly at  Low  aine,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden. 
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This  is  far  from  being  uni\'erfiilly, 
or  e\  eii  equally,  true  with  refped  to 
apothecaries;  among  whom  there  are 
no  reftridlive  regulations  to  keep  at  a 
due  diftance  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
Ikilful,  no  form  of  public  examination, 
or  teft  of  medical  ability,  lliat  among 
thefe  there  are  many  practitioners  pof- 
fefl  of  extenlive  general  information, 
found  fcientific  knowledge,  and  unim- 
peached  refpedlability  of  charadler,  mufl 
be  admitted;  and  I  triumph,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  recolleftion  of  many 
fuch,  who  have  extended  to  me  their 
confidence  and  friendfhip.  But  many- 
are  there  to  be  met  with  who  have  no 
fuch  pretenfions  to  merit;  who  are 
equally  a  difgrace  to  the  profeffion, 
and  the  bane  of  fociety  at  large.  And 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  and  mofl:  of  all  to 
be  lamented  by  the  Community,  the 
number  of  thefe  laft  is  daily  increafing, 

G  whilt 
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while  rhe  more  worthy  and  the  intel- 
ligent are,  in  the  lame  proportion,  with- 
drawing  themlclvcs  from  the  profcllion. 

This,  1  have  faid,  is  to  he  lamented 
by  the  community;  and  little  need  be 
added  to  prove  it  a  national  detriment. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  medical 
profellion,  that  of  the  apothecary,  with- 
out doubt,  is  of  mofl;  conlequence  to 
the  health  of  the  nation  at  large.  In 
this  city,  where  a  phyfician  attends  one 
patient,  an  apothecary  attends  twenty; 
and,  in  the  country,  this  proportion  is 
more  than  doubled.  "  He  is,"  lays  a 
celebrated  writer,  "  the  phylician  to 
the  poor  at  all  times,  and  to  the  rich 
whenever  the  difeafe  is  without  danger*." 
In  the  line  of  mediocrity,  ph^ficians 
are  feldom  confulted,  on  account  of  the 
attendant  expence.    And  huts,  hovels, 

*  Smith's  Health  of  Nations. 

and 
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and  cottages,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  but  more  efpecially  in 
large  manufa6luring  towns,  indole  fuch 
infinite  numbers  of  human  beings,  and 
feed,  with  perpetual  pabulum,  difeafes  of 
the  moft  infe6lious  and  fatal  tendency, 
Gompofe  almofh  exclufively  the  walk  of 
the  apothecary.  To  him  is  like\'^qfe 
allotted  the  care  of  nearly  all  prifon^ 
and  poor-houfes;  he  only  has  the  op- 
portunity of  ftifling  contagion  in  its 
birth,  and  of  preferving  the  nation  from 
its  deleterious  effects. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  profeflion 
of  the  apothecary  becomes  fo  deficient 
in  refpe<fl:ability,  and  lucrative  advan- 
tage as  to  render  it  an  ineligible  occu- 
pation for  men  of  chara6ler  and  pro- 
perty, the  health  of  the  nation  mufl 
inevitably  fuffer,  and  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine be  perverted. 

G  2  That 
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That  this  is  too  much  the  cafe  at  the 
prelent  moment,  and  that  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  fo,  no  man,  who  is,  in 
the  leiifl,  acquainted  with  the  profel- 
fion,  can  entertain  the  leafl  doubt.  And 
there  are  two  grand  caufes  to  which  it 
may  be  attributed. 

Firft,  The  encroachment  which  che- 
jnifts  and  druggifl:s  have,  of  late  years, 
made  on  the  profeffion  of  the  apothe- 
cary, by  vending  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tions, and  compounding  the  prefcrip- 
tions  of  phyficians..  And 

Secondly,  The  want  of  a  competent 
jurifdi6lion  in  the  profelfion  itfelf,  to 
regulate  its  pra6lice,  and  to  reftrain 
ignorant  and  unqualified  perfons  from 
pradifmg  at  alL 


it 
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it  was  to  obtain  redrefs  againfl  thefe 
evils,  and  to  reftore*  to  the  profe/fion  a 
dignity  and  a  purity  which  it  ought  ever 
to  pofTefs,  that  early  in  the  fpring  of  lafl 
year,  feveral  rerpe61able  apothecaries 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety.  They 
invefligated  thefe  evils  minutely,  en- 
tered into  an  extenfive  correfpohdehce 
with  relpedable  members  of  their  own 
profeflion,  in  almoft  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  endea- 
voured, in  every  way,  to  excite  a  tpirit 
of  univerfal  enquiry  and  reformation. 
And  having  colle6led  a  volume  of  fafts, 
demonftrative  of  the  infinite  injury  re- 
fulting  to  fociety  at  large,  as  well  as  to , 
the  profefiion  in'  particular,  from  the 
toleration  of  thefe  abufes,  on  the  1 7th 
of  June,  1794,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  apothecaries  of  this  kingdom  was 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 

3  Strand, 
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Strand,  at  which  about  two  hundred 
pra61itioners  attended. 

The  purport  of  this  meeting  was 
judicioufly  opened  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
JLAiNE,  of  Aylesbury-street;  the 
minutes  and  tranfadions  of  the  fociety 
were  then  read;  and  it  was  next  ftated, 
in  fupport  of  the  obfervations  already 
made,  "  that  this  unjufl:,  and  innovating 
ufurpation  of  druggifts,  together  with 
the  intrufion  of  uneducated  and  unlkil- 
ful  perfons  into  profeHional  praftice, 
called  loudly  for  fome  Ipeedy  and  ef- 
fedlive  a6l  on  our  own  part;  an  a61 
that  fhould  at  once  deftroy  the  obtru- 
£ons  complained  of,  and  reftore  credit 
and  refpedability  to  the  profefiion. 
And  this,  indeed,  whether  we  fuffered 
ourfelves  to  be  influenced  by  narrower 
and  perfonal,  or  by  broader  and  patriotic 
confiderations  ;  For  the  evils  we  were 

called 
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called  upon  to  oppofe  alfeded  the  natioa 
at  large,  as  much,  and  as  deeply,  as 
any  individual  praCiitioner. 

"  If  we  regard  perfonal  views,  it  was 
ftated  to  be  a  fa61,  the  proof  of  .which 
was  in  the  tables  of  calculation  then 
prefent,  that  were  the  aggregate  fums 
obtained  by  this  infringement  of  the 
druggifls,  and  divided  amongft  the  drug- 
gifls  of  this  metropolis,  a  body  of  men 
unknown  to  the  world  till  about  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  unauthorifed  by 
any  public  charter,  and  almofb  unde- 
fcribed  by  any  public  act;  were  thefe 
fums  to  be  equally  divided,  as  they 
ought  to  be  divided,  amongft  the  apo- 
thecaries of  this  metropolis,  every  one 
would  have  an  addition  of  nearly  200 
a  year  to  his  prefent  income.  But  this 
evil,  it  appeared,  was  not  confined  to 
the  capital,  though  th^  apothecaries  of 
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London  llifFer  inore  largely  from  its 
effcdls,  than  their  brethren  in  other 
lituations.  It  was  declared  to  be  a 
morbific  infeftion;  that  it  began  at  the 
capital,  as  at  a  central  point,  but  dif- 
fufed  its  deadly  breath  from  thence  to 
iall  the  larger  cities  and  towns  through- 
out  the  kingdom.  Nor  flopped  the 
contagion  here.  From  the  larger  cities 
and  towns,  it  was  beheld  propagating 
itfelf  to  the  fmaller  cities  and  towns, 
till,  at  length,  fo  general  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  difeale,  there  was 
fcarcely  to  be  found  a  village  or  a 
hamlet,  without  a  village  or  a  hamlet 
druggift.  If  the  fale  of  medicines  and 
the  crivins:  of  advice  was  not  here  fuf- 

^■^  o 

ficient  to  fupport  the  vender,  he  added 
to  his  own  occupation,  the  fale  of  mops, 
brooms,  bacon,  and  butter,  and  a  thou- 
fandfuch  articles  befides.  The  unani- 
mity of  country  praditioners  could  not, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  be  doubted  of,  in  the  adoption 
of  any  meafures  that  might  be  devifed 
to  deliroy  this  ruinous  and  ungenerous- 
traffic  of  the  druggift»- 

"  There  might  be,  perhaps,  fomeprac- 
titioners  fo  happily  fituated,  at  prefent, 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dru«:- 
gift's  influence,,  and  unmolefted  by  his 
ungenerous  monopoly.    But  even  fuch 
praditioners  ought  not  to  think  them- 
felves    uninterefted  in    the  common 
eaufe.    Such  pra61:itioners  might  have 
children;  they  might  have  fons;,  fons 
that  mujl  be  educated,  fop,  in  general,, 
diere  was  fiich  a  neceffity,,into  the  pro- 
feflion  of  their  forefathers.    And' when, 
they  had,  at  length,,  completed  their 
medical  education,, who  could  determine 
tliat  they  would  not  fix  themfelves  in. 
the  very  center  of  fome  large  druggifl's 
vortex?  and  be  fubjed  to  all  the  evils, 
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ill  a  ten-fold  degree,  that  we  were  then 
called  upon  to  contemplate,  to  depre- 
cate, and  to  oppoler 

"  It  was  from  this  ufurpation  of  drug- 
gifts,  added  to  the  fecond  evil  we  were 
convened  to  encounter,   the  obtrufion 
of  unlkilful  and  illiterate  men  into  the 
profellion,  that  the  profeffion  loft,  and 
was  daily  lohng,  its  credit  and  refpecta- 
bility;  and  that  an  ungenerous  and  un- 
gentleman-like  competition  was  conti- 
nually   occurring   between   man  and 
man.     Where,   it   was  demanded,  is 
the  article  employed  in  common  life, 
but  has  had  a  high  advance  upon  its  falc 
within  the  lafl  twenty  years?  Taxes 
have  been  doubled,  houfe-rent  has  been 
doubled,  the  price  of  almoil:  every  ma- 
terial has  been  doubled,  but  the  price  of 
medicines  has  not  only  not  been  doubled, 

but, 
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but,  from  the  operation  of  the  caufes  before 
adverted  to^  has  had  fcarcely  any  advance^ 
in  any  place ;  and,  in  many  country  fitu- 
ations,  the  charge  for  medicines,  and 
more  elpecially  the  charge  for  furgicaL 
operations,  has  had  a  mofl:  fhameful  and 
a  moft  fatal  redudlion  indeed.. 

"  Hence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  but  few^ 
refpedable  families  will  confent,  at  ther 
prefent  day,  to  educate  their  fons  under 
our  care  into  our  profeilion^  They  fore* 
fee  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  en^ 
counter,   and  they  wifely  keep  aloof 
from  thofe  difficulties.    And  that  whila 
an  attorney  can  cafily  procure  a  pre- 
mium of  three,  four,,  or  five  hundred, 
pounds  with  every  clerk  he  admits-  into- 
his  office,  an  apothecary,,  whofe  pro- 
fefiion  is  of  infinitely  more  confequence,. 
xs,  in  general,  obliged  to  accept  a  mucb 
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fmaller  fum— a  fum,  faid  the  fpeaker, 
which  fhail  not  mjure  by  its  ftatcment 
the  feehngs  of  any  one  prefent,  but 
which  every  one  knows  will,  in  almoft 
every   inftance,   bear    no  comparifon 
whatever^     Hence  is  it,  that  the  po- 
verty of  the  profefiion  -  is  become  {o 
confpicuous;  and  that,  we  are  continu- 
ally  hearing  of  bankruptcies  among  our 
brethren:  and  hence,  too-,,  proceeds  it 
that  a  pra6litioner,  inftead  q£  being  abie^ 
as  he  ought  to  be  able,  and  as  gentlemeix 
in  other  occupations  lefe  hazardous,  and 
lefs  laborious,,  are  able,  to  amafs  a  fund 
againft  future  exigencies,  againfl  the 
advance  of  age,,  and  againft  thofe  acci- 
dents to  which  all  are  Uable,  but  ta 
which  the  profeflion  of  the  apothecary 
is  particularly  expofing  him  every  hour 
©f  hi&hfe,  and  which  may  prelude  him 
Ibr  ever  from  rendering  any  farther  af- 
Aftaivce  to  his  wife  and  family  ^  inftead 

of 
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of  beina:  able  to  do  this,  he  is  necefli- 
tated,  in  too  many  inftances,  to  entrufl 
himfelf,  his  concerns,  his  widow,,  and 
his  family,  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
inftitutions:  inflitutions  never  thought 
o-f  twenty  years  ago;  and  which,  while 
-they  do  credit  to  the  foundnefs  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart 
of  the  difterent  members  of  thofe  infti- 
tutions,  demonflrate,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  mofi:  feeling,  and  the  mofl:  for- 
cible language,  the  poverty  of  the  mem- 
bers themfelves*. 

But  it  is  not  by  perfonal  views  in  a 
concern  of  fuch  magnitude,,  we  ought 
alone  to  be  actuated.  It  has  already 
been  afferted  it  is  a  national  as  well  as  a 
profeffional  abufe  we  are  contending 
againft:  an  afiertion  well  worthy  of  elu- 

♦  Appendix  L, 
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cidation;  becaufe,  on  fuch  elucidation^ 
much  of  our  future  operations,  and, 
moft  afluredly,  much  of  the  fuccefs  of 
thofe  operations  mufl:  ukimatcly  depend.. 
And,  firfl,  as  to  druggifls; 

"  Thefe,aswell  as  all  other  warehoufe- 
men,  engaged  in  the  purchafe  of  arti- 
cles by  the  grofs,  muff  find  thofe  arti- 
cles, when  purchafed,  poffefl;  of  diffe- 
rent qualities.     With  refpeft  to  drug- 
gifts  it  is  fo,  in  the  purchafe  of  rhubarb, 
Peruvian  bark,  gum  Arabic,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, every  foreign  article  belldes.  Hence 
an  aflbitment  becomes  neceffary.  From 
this  afTortment  the  prime  drugs  only  can* 
be  vended  to  the  apothecary;  for  the 
apothecary  is,  at  all  times,  or  at  all  times 
ought  to  be,  a  judge  of  their  comparative 
quality.    Bnt  what  is  to  be  done  with- 
the  inferior  affortments?  To  throw  them 
away  would  be  to  deftry  all  profit  ac^ 

crui  ng 
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cruing  from  the  traffic  with  the  apothe- 
cary ;  and  to  retain  them,  and  not  ufe 
them,  would  be  precilely  the  fame  thing. 
And  here  the  piibhc,  wlio  can  be  no 
judge  of  the  quahty  of  his  materials, 
offers  to  the  hefitating  druggift  a  moil 
ready,  a  moft  convenient,  and  a  moft 
welcome  market  indeed :  and  it  is  the 
only  market  that  is  offered  to  the  drug- 
gift  at  alL  But  if,  in  the  ufe  of  limple 
articles,  he  be  expofed  to  fuch  tempta- 
tions, how  may  he  hope  to  efcape  from 
the  power  of  thofe  ftronger  temptations 
which  refult  from  the  preparation  of 
compound  medicaments,  and  the  extem- 
poraneous preicriptions  of  phyficians; 
in  which  fuccedaneums  of  inferior  value 
are  conftantly  loliciting  his  attention, 
and  adulteration  is  never  to  be  deteded 
without  fevere  labour  and  analyfis.  A 
druggift  may,  therefore,  be  a  very  ho 
jieft  man  in  the  main,  but  he  may  have 

a  laro;e 
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a  large  Hock  of  indifferent  materials  on 
his  hands ;  and,  in  "Ipite  of  his  honefty, 
the  temptation  to  difpofc  of  thefe  ma- 
terials to  the  public,  will  often  be  too 
flrong  to  be  reliflcd. 

"  A  druggift,  therefore,,  reafoning  a 
priori,  mull:  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
vending  indifferent  drugs  to  the  public, 
and  of  employing  them  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  medical  prefcriptions.  Cicero, 
indeed,  informs  us  it  was  a  maxim  of 
Roman  morality,  that  "  in  vendendis 
vitia- difcerentur,  qua^  nota  effent  ven- 
ditori*."  But  if  this  maxim  w^ere  to 
be  enforced  among  modern  druggiffs, 
few,  indeed,,  would  be  the  prefcriptions 
they  would  be  able  to  compound  at  all. 

"  Yet  allowing  the  neceffityof  emplc  y  - 
ingin  different  drugs  in  the  compohtion  of 

*  De  Offic.  lib.  3. 
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medical  piefcriptions,  there  is  no  necer- 
lity  for  compounding  thofe  prefcriptions, 
in  II  carelels  and  unfcientific  manner, 
and  with  wrong  materials;  or  for  fend- 
ing wrong  diredlions,  or  no  direfti^ns  at 
all  with  the  prefcriptions  when  com- 
pounded. But  even  thefe  are  fa6ts 
which  occur  every  day,  and  the  papers 
at  this  time  on  the  table,  are  fufficient, 
it  was  afTerted,  to  fubftantiate  the 
charge.  They  complain  of  fome  drug- 
gifts  who  have  made  fatal  miftakes  in 
their  compofitions ;  of  others  who,  from 
want  of  a  claffical  education,  and  an  in- 
capacity of  tranflating  the  diredlions 
appended  to  their  prefcriptions,  have 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  difturbing 
apothecaries  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  tranflate  for  them;  and,  laftly,  of 
others  who,  from  boldly  adventuring  to 
interpret,  have  given  wrong  directions ; 
or  who  not  daring  to  interpret,  have 

dif- 
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<:lirpcnfed  their  medicines  without  any 
dire61ions  at  all:  leaving  the  bewildered 
patient  to  chance,  or  the  furmife  of  his 
own  imagination;  whilfl,  not  knowing 
the  omiflion.  to  be  the  driig^- ifl's,  he  is 
condemning,  at  the  fame  time,  the  phy- 
fician  for  performing  his  duty  but  by 
halves, 

"  Thecompofitionofprefcriptions,and 
the  vending  of  pharmaceutic  prepara^- 
tions  by  druggifls,  comprize,  then,  a  na- 
tional evil,  and  of  no  fmall  magnitude. 
The  materials  they  make  ufe  of  muft,.  in 
general,  be  mere  offals  and  the  refufe 
of  better  drugs;  and,  from  want  of 
claffical  knowledge,  perpetual  errors, 
and  negligencies,  are  dilcovered  in  their 
combination.  The  credit  of  the  phyfi*- 
cian  is  endangered;  and  the  patient, 
perhaps,  is  deftroved. 
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But  if  this  be  a  lource  of  national 
abufe  and  deceit,  what  infinite  injury 
mull:  refult  from  the  fi:ill  bolder  pra6Hce 
liich  men  often  allow  themfelves,  of  ad- 
ding pretended  medical  advice  to  errone- 
ous medical  compolitions?  Menwhohave 
never  enjoyed  any  other  medical  educa- 
tion than  what  their  own  counters  have 
afforded;  and  who  can  know  nothing  of 
the  powers  of  difeafes,  or  of  the  powers 
of  medicines  to  remove  thofe  difeafes 
when  prefent?  To  attempt  to  demon- 
ftrate  this  to  be  a  public  evil,  and  one 
that  calls  loudly  for  public  redrefs,  is 
altogether  to  lofe  time:  it  is  to  light  up 
the  fun  at  noon  day  wdth  a  candle.  And 
the  fecond  abufe  which  refults  to  the 
people  at  large,  from  the  prefent  flate 
of  pharmacy,  w^as,  therefore,  c-.dverted 
to ;  and  which  confifts  in  the  obtrufiou 
into  the  profeflion  of  ignorant  and  un- 
Ikilful  pretenders;  men  whofe  origin, 

per- 
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perhaps,  were  that  origin  to  be  traced^ 
would  difcover  them  to  have  been  the 
porters  of  hofpitals,  or  the  couiiterboys 
of  quondam  mafters"'^. 

**It  is  not  altogether  iufficient  to  com- 
plete the  medical  charavSter  to  kn:cw  that 
jalap  will  purge,  that  ipecacuanha  wilj 
vomit,  that  antimonials  will  fweat,  ot 
that  cantharides  will  excite  a  bliflcr; 
and  yet,  were  the  qualifications  to  be, 
minutely  fcrutinized  of  many  who  pre» 
tend  to  pradife,  they  would  not,  per^ 
haps,  amount  to  much  more  than  thcfc 
When  men  of  this  defcription,  with 
un parallelled  audacity,  prellime  to  in- 
vade the  literary  profefiion  of  phyfie-— 

*  Qui  eaim  oHm  vix  famuUtlo  digni  a  nobis  habebantur,. 
nunc  nonmodo  prajcipua  nobis  commoda  medicamentorum 
prxparatione,  ac  diftributione  prjeripere,  fed  et  ipfi  praxx 
clinicje  audafter  fefe  inimifcere  moliuntur.  Goelicke  Reg.. 
Prof.  Hift.  Med.  Sea.  158. 
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medicines  in  tlie  hunds  of  llich  miiH:  be- 
come poilbiis;  and  the  lancet  a  more 
dangerous  weapon  than  the  iinflieathcd 
(word.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  difcredit 
into  which  the  pharmaceutic  profeiTiou 
is  daily  falling,  not  having,  *  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  not,  any  court  of  competent 
jurifdi61ion  to  reftrain  luch  public  nui- 
fances?  Can  we  he  furprifed  at  the  com- 
plaints, which  are  daily  echoed,  and  re- 
echoed from  his  majefty's  army  and 
navy,  of  the  general  nnfkilfulnefs  of 
thofe  appointed  to  fuperintend  in  medical 
::oncerns? 

Thefe,then,  are  the  two  ^rand  evils, 
which,  as  ,profeffional  men,  and  men 
who  have  the  good  of  their  country  at 
Keart,  we  are  now  called  upon,  by  this 
pubhc  meeting,  to  obviate. 


But 
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"  But  what  pkiii  is  to  be  propofcd  as 
the  means  of  obviating  them  ?  This  is 
an  important  queflion,  and  it  deferves 
much  confideration.    There  are  two, 
however,  that  have  been  lli2:2:ell:ed.  The 
firft  is  a  general  afTociation  of  all  the 
apothecaries  of  Great  Britain  en- 
gaging themfelves,  by  articles  to  each 
other,  to  deal  with  fuch  druggifts  only 
who  lliall  immediately  confent  to  relin- 
quilh  the  compohfion  of  all  medical 
prefcriptions,  and  to  retain  to  them- 
felves their  v/holefale  occupation  alone : 
and  to  receive  no  apprentice,  and  em- 
ploy no  affiflant,  but  who  has  had  a 
clallical  education.     And  the  fecond, 
the  formation  of  a  general  committee 
to  a61  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  necefTary  refor- 
mation by  an  application  to  parliament. 


As 
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"  As  to  the  iirll:,  it  was  obferved,  that 
fTociatioiiji,  excepthig  for  temporary 
>urpofes  alone,  I'eldom  anl'wer  the  end 
or  which  thev  are  deiioned;  and  moft 
irobably,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  would 
le  altogether  incompetent.  There  are 
wo  difiicui-ties  more  efpecially  fiich  an 
JTociation  would  have  to  encounter— - 
vant  of  univerlality,  and  want  of  co- 
rdon. Can  we  imagine  that  all  the 
pothecaries  of  this  kingdom  would  fo 
ordially  unite  into  one  bond  as  would 
le  indifpenfably  necelTary  ?  And  that 
hey  would  pledge  theml'elves  to  with- 
raw  all  conned'ion,  and  that  for  ever, 
rom  all  druggifts  who  w^ould  not  con- 
snt  to  refign  their  unjufl:  pretenfions  to- 
ompound  pharmacy?  Can  we  imagine 
hey  would  thus  univerfally  pledge  them- 
slves  not  to  admit  into  their  fhops,  or 
ifpenfaries,  any  apprentice,  or  anyaffift-  - 
lit  who  had  not  received  a  preparatory 

educa- 
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■education?  This  is  fcarcelyto  beliippofed. 
Let  it  however  be  conceived  that  an  affo- 
ciation  thus  extraordinary  and  univerlal 
is  completed.   That  affociation  can  only 
be  llipported  by  laws;  thole  laws  imift 
be  o-uarded  by  penalties;  thole  penalties, 
when  the  law  is  enfringed  upon,  mufl:  be 
enforced,  and  the  forfeited  fumscolleaed. 
For  many  obvious  reafons  however,  it 
would  often  be  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible  to  collea:  the  amount  of  the  penal- 
ties incurred.    In  this  cafe  the  only  re- 
maining puniOiment  is  expulfion :  a  pu- 
nilhment,  perhaps,  the  delinquent  would 
often  pay  but  little  regard  to :  but  which, 
whenever  enforced,  muft  diminifh  the 
ftrength,  and,  in  fome  degree,  by  lef- 
fenino-  its  number,  fap  the  foundation  of 
the  fociety  itfelf.     For  thefe  realons, 
therefore,   want  of   nniverfality,  and 
want  of  coercion,  fuch  an  affociation 

muu 
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muft  be  incompetent  to  the  piirpofes  it 
aims  at. 


"  The  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  attempthig  to  obtain  an  a6t  of  par- 
liament, were  next,  examined.  They 
were  ftated  to  be  two — expence  and  op- 
polition.  But  it  was  faid  that  the  firfl:, 
if  duly  confidered,  was  an  idle  objec- 
tion. For  were  all  apothecaries  to  en- 
gage zealoufly  in  the  common  caufe,  it 
could  not  put  them  to  the  expence  of 
half  a  crown  each.  But,  even,  with- 
out a  complete  unanimity,  it  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  cofl  thofe  who  were 
anxious  to  unite,  more  than  a  guinea 
each.  And  as  to  oppofitron  we  had  no 
reafon  to  expe6l  it,  in  any  violent  de- 
gree, but  from  the  druggifts  themfelves. 
Nor  were  all  druggifts  inimical  to  the 
meditated  reform:  many  had  already  ^ 
expreffed  their  good  wifhes  towards  it ; 

H  and 


*ind  fomchad  even  liontributeii  pecuniary 
alliftance   to   cany  it  into  execution. 
But  if  drug-gifts  are  to  oppofe  us,  who 
nre  to  oppofe  drugglils?  Druggifls,  like 
all  others  engaged  in  commercial  ti'anf- 
aftions,  are  dependent  men.   On  v/hom 
are  druggifts  dependent?  On  apotheca- 
ries— on  ourfelves.    Let  us,  then,  make 
that  ufe  of  this  dcpendance  which  it 
behoves  us  to  make.   Let  us  univeriallv, 
and  individually  write  to  every  druggift 
with  whom  we  traffic,  and  inform  him, 
.that  if  he  value  the  connexion  between 
.  us,  we  infifh  upon  it,  on  the  continuance 
of  that  connexion,  that  he  with-hold 
from  us  all  perlbnal  oppofiticn  whatlb- 
ever.    Let  us  publifh  to  all  druggifls 
that  if,  deaf  to  their  own  intereifs  as 
well  as  ours,  they  fhould  neverthelefs 
perfift  in  oppofuig  us — fhould  they  fruf- 
trate  our  intentions,  and  wrench,  if  it 
were  poffible,  the  very  ftatute  from  our 

hands 
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hands  after  we  had  obtained  it,  and  tear 
it  into  a  thouland  tatters ;  we  have  ftill 
left  the  former  refource  of  aflbclating 
ourfeh  es  againftfuch  opponents ;  we  have 
flill  left  the  power  of  creating  one  com- 
mon fund ;  of  eftablifliing  one  general  ma- 
gazine; of  fupplying  ourfelves  from  luch 
magazine,  and  thus,  by  a  fingle  a6l,  of 
ruining  their  whole  trade,  and  deftroy- 
ring  their  exiflence  as  a  commercial 
community, 

"  Oppofition,  then,  we  may  meet  with, 
but  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  oppofition. 
Actuated,  as  we  are,  by  perfonal  juflice, 
and  the  good  of  our  country,  let  fuch 
oppofition  be  rather  a  ftimulus  to  addi- 
tional exertions.  Let  it  not  be  faid  of 
us  that,  after  having  entered  the  field 
of  conteft,  with  weak  and  timid  pufilla- 
nimity,  we  withdrew  therefrom  with- 
out atchieving  the  dbje6ls  we  had  in 
view ;  let  it  rather  be  declared  that  we 

H  2  fought 
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fought  every  inch  of  ground;  that  we 
oppofcd  hofl:  to  hofi:,  and  perfeverance 
to  perlevcrancc ;  and  that,  as  our  diffi- 
culties encreafed  around  us,  our  Ipirit 
likewife  encreafed  in  proportion  to  thofe 
difficulties.  Conteft  mufh  precede  vic- 
tory :  but  unanimity  and  refolution  will, 
enfure  it  to  us;  and  that  muft  be  a  prize 
of  but  little  value  indeed,  which  is  to 
be  obtained  by  fmall  pains  and  exer- 
tions*.'* 

It  was  then  propofed  "  that  the  perfons 
prefent  fhould  form  themfelves  into  a  fo- 
cietv,  under  the  title  of  The  General 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of 
GreatBritain;  and  that  all  other  regu- 
larly educated  practitioners,  throughout 

*  It  may  be  remembered  by  many,  that  the  fubftance  of 
a  fpeech  is  here  related,  which  was  delivered  by  the  au- 
thor at  the  Croavn  and  Anchor ,  at  the  above  meeting; 
and  which  he  is  enabled  to  give  the  more  fully,  from  the 
fhort  hand  notes  of  a  friend  who  did  him  the  honour  to 
write  after  laim. 

the 
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the  kincrtlom,  be  invited  to  afTociate  in 
the  common  caufe. 


"  That  all  the  refpedlive  members  of 
the  Association  pledge  themfelves  to 
each  other,  not  to  forfake  the  piirpofe 
they  hereby  endeavour  to  attain,  if  at 
all  attainable,  till  they  have  carried  fuch 
purpofe  into  execution:  and  that  each 
enter  his  name,  as  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber, into  a  book  allotted  for  this  exprefs 
intention. 

"  That  a  committee  be  feleded  from 
the  whole  body  of  members  prefent, 
for  the  purpofe  of  minutely  examining 
the  difficulties  which  may  occafionally 
arife ;  and  to  urge  by  letters,  containing 
a  candid  ftatement  of  the  grievances  en- 
dured, every  regularly  educated  prac- 
titioner in  pharmacy  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

H  3  That 
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"  That  tliis  committee  do  notconfiflof 
a  fmaller  number  than  twenty:  that  it 
be  chofen  by  nomination  and  majority  of 
votes;  that  it  have  reguhir  meetings 
once  a  month,  or  as  much  oftener  as  may 
be  deemed  convenient,  at  the  Buffalo 
Tavern,  Bloomsbury-square,  (the 
firft  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  this  prefent  month,  July;) 
that  it  be  open  to  the  admiffion  of  every 
member  of  the  Association;  and  be 
at  liberty  to  fiimmons  general  meetings, 
and  to  report  progrefs  whenever  it  may 
fecm  expedient  fo  to  do. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee to  take  into  their  immediate  con- 
iideration,  and  to  adopt  fuch  means  as 
may  appear  beft  calculated  to  obtain  the 
intention  of  this  inflitution,  and  to  in- 
form the  Association  thereof  from  time 
tp  time. 

That 
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That  as  expeuces  mull:  neceffarily,, 
hereby,  be  incurred,  every  one  who  en- 
ters his  name,  or  gives  leave  to.  have  his 
name  entered,  as  a  member,  at  the  time 
of  fuch  entrance,  or  as  loon  after  as 
may  be,  do'  depofit  into  the  hands  of  the 
treafurer,  or  the  colle6lor  appointed  by 
the  AssociATioN,thelumof  one  guinea; 
and  be,  hereby,  fuppofed  to  confent  to 
advance  his  proportional  qviota  of  future 
expence,  as  long  as  he  may  continue  a 
member;  fhould  it  ever  become  necef- 
fary  to  make  any  farther  application  to 
him:  but  that  no  fubfcription  be  at- 
tempted in  future^  otherwife  than  by 
the  exprefs  refolution  of  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Association," 

Thefe  refolutions  propofed  at  this  firft 
General  Meeting,,  were  fully  perfe6ted  - 
and  confirmed  at  a  fecond  General  Meet- 
ing, held  at  the  fame  place,,  on  July  31, 

IL4.  foL. 
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following.  In  confcquence  of  which, 
the  committee  then  appointed  have  been 
fediiloufly  engaged,  and  flill  continue  to 
be  engaged,  by  fpecial  meetings  'of  fe- 
le6l  committees,  and  by  pubhc  meetings 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  committee, 
holden,  as  refolved  upon,  twice  every 
month,  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern, 
Bloomsbury-square,  to  carry  the 
important  work  thus  devolved  upon 
them  into  execution  *. 

The  extent  of  their  correfpondence  is 
only  bounded  by  the  extent  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  materials  colledled  moil: 
voluminous  and  immenfe.  The  ardor 
evinced  by  praditioners,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  to  forward  the  common 

*  It  does  not  appear  neceflary  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  committee  in  this  publication,  as  they  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  a  circular  letter  from  the  committee  itfelf, 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  almoft  every  pra(flitioner. 

caufe, 
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caufe,  is  uniform  and  univerfal;  and 
fcarcely  a  pofl:  arrived  in  London  for 
the  firft  two  moiiths,  after  the  eftabhfh- 
ment  of  the  Association,  without  ncv 
ftatements,  from  perfonal  knowledge, 
of  increaling  evils  accruing;  either  to 
the  public  or  to  the  profeffion,  from  the 
toleration  of  the  abufes  complained  of. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fmgle  druggifl 
in  the  w^hole  kingdom  who  compounds 
his  different  preparations,  in  all  refpedls 
confidently  with  the  college  difpenfa- 
tory,  but  the  druggifts  at  Manchester 
appear  to  excel  all  others  in  fuch  nefa- 
rious ingenuity,  and  to  extend  their  en- 
deavours to  fave  trouble  and  expence,  to 
articles  in  which  it  could  be  Icarcely 
imagined  fuch  endeavours  were  necef- 
fary.  An  ingenious  correfpondent,  who. 
dates  from  this  town,,  has  obliged  the 
committee  with  a  copy  of  fome  few  of 
thefe  elegant  fuccedanea,  and  they  will 
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be  found  in  the  appendix  as  below*. 
From  a  letter  addreffed  by  another  cor- 
refpondent,  it  appears  that  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  lince,  there  were  but  twa 
druggifls  in  this  town,  though,  at  pre- 
fent,  there  are  no  lefs  than  eight;  of 
whom  three  have  commenced  bufuiefs 
within  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twelve- 
months "f*.    But  pharmacy  alone  com- 

prifes 

*  Appendix  M.. 

+  A  letter  from  Chester  informs  us  there  are  no  IcCs 
than  feven  in  that  city  ;  and  at  Chichester  we  are  in- 
formed, by  another  correfpondent,  there  are  no  lefs  thaa 
£ve. 

Foreigners  xmy  well  be  fiirprlfed,  therefore,  as  many 
with  whom  I  have  converfed  arc,  at  the  number  of  drug- 
gifts  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  com- 
parative proportion  with  medical  pradlitioners, 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  at  Liege  there  are  foui 
cruggifts  only ;  at  Ghent. fix,  and  at  Brussels  five» 
The  proportion  with  medical  practitioners  is  as  follows : 

Dnig- 
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priles  too  fmall  a  field  for  thefe  men  of 
letters  and  ambition :  "  they  prefcribe,. 
lays  the  writer,  whenever  applied  to, 
though  totally  ignorant  of  medical 
fcience,  and  even  pretend  to  reduce 
fj-aaures*." 

But 

Druggifts.       Surgeons.  ApotHecadcs. 

Liege  4  30  28 

Ghent  6  33;  .22 

Bruflels  5     ■  74.  40 

How  ftrangely  reverfed  in  this  proportion,  in  the  thre©". 
cities  of  this  kingdom,  to  which  I  have  juft  adverted, 

Druggifts,    Surgeons.  Surgeon-apothecaries*. 
Chefter          74  7 
Manchefter     8               ^.  12 
Ghichefter      5              3  6, 

This  comparifon  between  medlca!  praftice  abroad,  and 
in  Great  Britain,  might  be  conduced  with  eafe, 
on  a -much  larger  fcale;  but  I  forbear  augmenting  it, 
bccaufe  the  proportion  would  be  nearly  the  fame  through-^ 
out. 

*  Extradl  of  a  Letter  to  the*Gommittee  of  the  General 
Pharmaceutic  Affociation,  and  marked  No,  2,  in  the  Col- 

^  6  leftioo.' 
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But  driiggijfts  are  not  the  only  perfons 
who  are  thus  adventurous.    In  many 
places  the  grocers  of  the  town  take  upon 
themfelves  this  very  benevolent  office, 
or  at  leaft  a  part  of  it.    In  the  fmall 
town  of  UcHFiELD  there  are  not  lefs 
than  three  of  this  defer iption,  who  pre- 
fcribe  as  well  as  vend  medicines:  and 
that  thefe  prefcriptions,  and  this  advice, 
may  be  free  from  every  pollible  error, 
and  fure   of  becoming  advantageous, 
**  they  apply,  fays  a  letter  from  this 
place,  not  to  any  phyfician,  or  even  any 
apothecary,  in  town  or  in  country  for 
information,  but — to  the  druggifts  with 
whom  they  deal:  who,  in  confequence 
hereof,  fend  them  down  advice  juft  equal 

leif\ion  C.  There  is  a  manlfeft  impropriety  in  mentioning 
th&  name  of  any  confidential  correfpondent.  But  I  have 
put  references  to  the  different  letters  that  arc  quoted,  that 
each  may  the  more  readily  be  refortcd  to. 

In 
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in  value  to  their  medicines,  and  prefent 
them  with  tables  of  different  dofes  *." 

AtHoLBEACHf ,  Wakefield:}:,  and 
many  other  places,  are  perfons  who,  in 
the  latter  town,  call  themfelves  bone- 
fetters  ;  and,  endeavour  to  atone  for  the 
want  of  all  furgical  knowledge,  by  in- 
forming the  multitude,  that  they  are 
ill  pofTefpon  of  fpecifics  in  almoft  every 
cafe  that  can  occur,  and,  of  which, 
profeffional  gentlemen  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. The  refult  of  fuch  kind  of 
pra61:ice  can  eafily  be  conceived.  "  I 
have  feen^''  fays  the  writer  of  a  letter 
from  HoLBEACH,  "  the  moft  dreadful 
confequences  enfue  from  hence;  and, 

*  Extraft  of  Letter,  &c.  marked  No.  3,  in  the  colledlon 
C.  This  gentleman  particularly  ftates  the  articles  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, tartar  emetic,  antimonial  powder,  jalap,  neutral 
draughts. 

+  Letter,  No.  4.  C.  \  Id.  No.  5.  C. 

if 
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if  it  be  neceflliry,  I  will  give  you 
many  inflances  in  a  future  account, 
having  had  many  poor  wretches  apply  to 
me  in  a  mofl:  defperate  fbate,  in  confe- 
qiience  of  fuch  injudicious  treatment  *." 

Similar  to  fuch  pra6lftioners  the 
committee  have  received  an  account 
of  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to  prac- 
tife  both  furgery  and  pharmacy  at  the 
village  of  Beckingham,  becaufe  he 
happened  to  be  a  fhort  time  before, 
ftable-boy  for  two  years  to  a  furgeon 
in  that  neighbourhood -f,  and  whofe 
whole  medical  education  was  derived 
from  hence.  And  from  Colchester, 
a  letter  has  informed  the  Committee, 
of  a  poor  wretch  whofe  fhoulder  was. 
diflocated,  and  who  was  ordered,  by  a 
man  of  this  defcription,  who  had  clearly, 
miflaken  the  cafe,  to  anoint  the  part 


*  Letter,  No.  . 5,  C.  +  No.  6.  C. 

affeded" 
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aff*e£l:ed  with  green  elder  ointment, 
which,  he  might  depend  upon,  would 
fpeedily  produce  a  cure.  This  letter, 
likewife,  complains  of  a  female  prac-  , 
titioner,  who,  after  having  been  em- 
ployed in  a  refpe6lable  family,  in  a  cafe 
of  fever  and  ulcerated  throat,  and  fend- 
in 2:  in  ten  draughts  and  three  o-aro-les 
compofed  of  "  the  Lord  befl;  knows 
what,"  was,  at  length,  difcharged  for 
injudicious  condu6i:,  when  the  writer 
himfelf  was  immediately  applied  to*- 
There  is  rather  a  ludicrous  miftake 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  a 
druggifl's  houfe,  in  ^  letter  from 
Croydon.  The  writer  mentions  his. 
having  been  applied  to  by  the  foreman 
of  this  druggift,  "  for  an  explanation 
of  the  v/ords  "  cucurbita  cruenta," 
which  he  had  fought  for  in  vain  amongft 

*  No.  7.  c. 
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the  different  preparations  in  his  difpen- 
fatory;  and,  at  laft,  had  been  happy 
enough  to  tranflate  them  by  "  an  elec- 
trical fhock*.'*  A  druggift  of  fimilar 
penetration  is  reported,  in  a  letter  from 
Worcester,  to  exifl:  in  that  city:  this 
man  is  reprefented  as  taking  infinite 
pains  to  obtain,  through  almofl  every 
druggift's  fliop,  a  tin61ure  of  the  name 
of  "  ejufdem,"  which,  unluckily  for 
the  poor  man,  had  been  prefcribed  in  a 
formula  fent  to  his  fhop  for  preparation. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times, 
that  fuch  miflakes  have  been  either 
pleafant  or  innocent:  there  is  one  re- 
lated, in  this  laft  letter,  of  much  more 
ferious  confequence,  in  which  laudanum 
was  ufed  for  paragoric  elixir,  and  the 
quantity  proved  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
unfortunate  patient.    From  this  fenfible 
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letter  I  will  extraft  the  account  of  both 
thele  cafes  more  fully,  and  enter  them 
in  the  appendix*.     The  ignorance  of 
the  druggifls,  and  drug-deahng  grocers 
at  Marlow,  has  been  produ6tive  of 
efFe6ls  not  lefs  lamentable  and  delete- 
rious.    Arfenic,   favs    a   letter  dated 
from  this  town,  has  been  miftaken  for 
cream  of  tartar    ;  the  tindlures  of  opium 
and  jalap,  for  thofe  of  fenna  and  rhu- 
barb; and  nitre   for   Glauber's  falts. 
From  the  effeds  of  this  lafl  error,  a 
lady   who,  a  few    weeks  fince,  had 
nearly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  it,  is  now  jufl 
recovering 

But  it  would  be  fwelling  this  pam- 
phlet to  a  folio  volume,  to  extract  an 
account  of  all  the  ignorance,  and  all  the 

*  Appendix  N.  +  Appendix  O. 

No,  9,  c. 

dreadful 


dreadful  mift:ikes,  evinced  by  the  dif- 
ferent drnggills  and  pretenders  to  me- 
dicine in  the  .country,  which  have  been 
narrated  to  the  Committee  by  letters, 
and  from  perfonal  knowledge.  The 
fecretary*  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  the 
goodnefs  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  any 
perfon  who  wifhes  for  farther  fpecimens. 
of  the  fame  deftru6i:ive  condu6l,  at  any 
time,  when  properly  applied  to,  and 
from  proper  motives. 

The  Committee  did  not,  however, 
confine  their  attention  to  fuch  individual 
ftatements  alone.  With  relped  to 
druggifls,  they  knew  it  to  be  an  in- 
controvertible fa6l  that,  independent  of 
the  varieties  of  the  fame  materials,, 
varieties  of  different  value,  which  they 
keep  continually  in  their  warehoufes,. 

*  John  Lewis,  Efq;  H.alf-Mpon-ftrcet,  Piccadilly. 
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and  to  which  they  have  reconrfe,  and 
vend  according  as  circumftances  require, 
they  knew  it  to  be  a  facl,  that  few  or 
no  druggifts  compound  the  preparations 
of  the  pharmacopaeia  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  in  all  inftances  confidently 
with  the  exprefs  injundions  of  the 
Pharmacopaeia.  On  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  nearly  all  of  them  noftrums 
and  receipts  of  their  ow^i,  from  which 
thofe  preparations  are  compounded ; 
preparations,  indeed,  which  may  pafs 
under  the  relpe6tive  titles  given  in  the 
pharmacopaeia,  and  which,  in  general, 
may  elude  the  eye  by  a  fimilarity  of 
colour,  and,  fometimes,  even  the  tongue 
by  a  funilarity  of  tafte ;  but  which  are, 
in  aU'inftances,  infinitely  lefs  efficacious, 
and  are  only  compounded  in  a  different 
and  clandefline  manner,  becaufe  they 
can  thus  be  compounded  much  cheaper, 
or  with  more  Qafe,. 

To 
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To  afcertain,  more  publickly,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  this  fad,  they  lent 
to  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  mofl  re- 
lpe61able  drnggifts  this  metropolis  will 
afford,  for  fpecimens  of  a  variety  of 
drugs  and  preparations  of  the  prefent 
London  Pharmacopaeia,  mofl  material 
in  the  pradice  of  medicine;  as  alfo  for 
the  compofition  of  a  variety  of  extem- 
poraneous prefcripttons,  feleded  for  this 
purpofe.  In  my  account  of  which,  I 
fhall  borrow  the  words  of  the  Secretary, 
as  I  cannot  do  better,  and  as  he  has 
allowed  me  fo  to  do,  in  his  report  on 
this  fubjedl,  as  entered  in  the  minute 
book. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  invefliga- 
tions,  obferves  he,  confirmed,  beyond  a 
doubt,  every  alTertion  that  has  hitherto 
been  advanced,  refpecling  the  neceflity 
of  a  reform  in  the  profefiion  of  phar- 
macy. 
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macy,  in  confequence  of  the  errors  and 
adulterations  to  which  the  pubUc  are 
conllantly  expoied,  and  which  they  can 
leldom  dete6t  or  avoid. 

"  The  general  remarks  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  appointed  to  fcrutinize 
the  ditterent  fpecimens  produced,  were 
as  follows : 

"  That,  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
infl-ances,  there  were  moll:  evidently 
fpurious  or  defective  drugs,  and  errone- 
ous compofition. 

"  That  the  different  compolitions  of 
the  fame  prefcription  were,  in  almoft 
every  infhance,  diffimilar  from  each 
other. 

"  That  the  moll  expenfive  medicines 
were  all  of  them,  without  any  excep- 
tion, 
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tlon,  adulterated,  as  oil  of  cloves,  oil 
of  cinnamon,  ladanum  emplafter,  can- 
tharides  cmplafter,  aromatic  confection, 
fena- electuary,  tinftures  of  guaiacum, 
cardamoms,  rhubarb,  &c.  &c.  <S<:c. 

"  That  there  fcarcely  appeared  to  be 
one  inftance  of  a  medicine  being  faith- 
fully prepared  from  the  formula  of  the 
London  Pharmacopasia;  nor  of  a  fim- 
ple,  but  expenfive  drug,  to  be  procured 
genuine.  Such  was  the  cafe,  particu- 
larly with  Aleppo  fcammony,  with 
faffron,  and  Russian  xaftor.  Scam- 
mony  could  not  be  obtained  pure  even 
in  its  concrete  ftate.  The  ipecimens 
of  faffron  were  procured  in  the  hay, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called ;  and  this  form 
was  determined  upon,  becaufe  leaft 
likely  to  be  adulterated.  But  even  of 
this  there  was  no  one  fpecimen  ge- 
nuine; thofe  which  were  fold  having 

all 
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all  of  them  an  acrid  tafle,  very  foreign 
to  what  faffron  ought  to  poflels,  and 
imparting  httle  or  no  colour  to  Ipring 
water  when  infafed  in  it.  The  Rus- 
sian caftor  was  fupplied  by  that  from 
New  England. 

"  Mvrrh  and  ammbniacum  were,  in 
a  few  infliances,  in  the  line  of  medio- 
crity, and,  in  others,  intolerable.  Pow- 
der of  gum  arabic  was  generally  very 
indifferent;  and,  in  one  inftance,  when 
formed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  into 
a  mucilage,  contained  no  gluten  what- 
ever, was  extremely  dirty,  and  extreme-^ 
ly  opake. 

"  The  ftronger  quickfilver.  ointment 
was  of  very  different  fpecific  gravities ; 
and,  of  two  fpecimens,  one  weighed, 
bulk  for  bulk,  a  third  part  heavier  than 
the  other. 

"  The 
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"  The  preparations  from  extempo* 
raneous  prefcriptions  fcarcely  bore  any 
refemblance  to  what  was  expelled,  had 
they  been  compounded  aright;  and  no 
two,  from  the  fame  prefcription,  were 
fnnilar.  Vitriohc  ether  and  camphor, 
mixture,  which  comprized  a  part  of 
one  formula  agreed  upon,  were  neither 
of  them  employed  in  two  inftances. 
And  deco61ions  of  Peruvian  bark  were, 
of  all  degrees  of  weaPnefs,  and  of  all 
colours." 

"  The  direftions  were,  in  many 
cafes,  mifconceived,  and  improperly 
tranflated;  in  others,  not  more  than 
half  tranflated;  and,  in  one  inflance 
particularly,  the  very  reverfe  of  what 
was  written*." 

It 

*  This  above  is  merely  a  fliort  and  general  flcetch  of 
what  appeared  to  the  notice  of  the  Special  Committee.  It 

is, 
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It  may  appear  fingular  that,  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  innumerable  errors  and 
abules,  detedion  fhould  not  be  more 
frequent  by  the  cenfors  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  in  their  an- 
nual examination  of  medicinal  fhops  and 
warehoufes.  But  it  is  no  difficult  talk, 
againft  the  anniverfary  of  this  pubhc 
inl'pedion,  to  be  fupplied  with  a  fmall 
alTortment  of  genuine  articles  of  every 
kind;  and  ftill  lefs  difficvilt,  when  the 
lupply  is  thus  procured,  to  produce  it  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  whole  quantity  the 
druggifl  has  in  his  pofie/Hon.  In  what 
quarter  of  the  warehoufe  the  larger  and 
remaining  quantities  of  fpurious  mate- 
rials are  fecreted,  the  pharmaceutic 

Is,  however,  fufficlent  for  many  purpofes,  and  cfpccially 
for  the  prcfent :  and,  for  a  more  complete  ftatement,  the 
entire  minutes,  which  are  prcfcrved,  may  be  referred  to. 


I 
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ci-ltic  knows  not,  nor  does  he  thhik  it 
worth  while  to  make  lo  fruitlefs  an 
enquiry.  He  determines  from  what 
is  prefented  to  him,  the  druggift  ac- 
quires an  undeferved  credit,  and  the 
impofition  on  the  public  continues. 

'  So  numerous,  indeed,  and  fo  impoi  - 
tant  are  thefe  deceptions  and  abufes  of 
the  drug-gift,  that  it  is  but  a  Ihort  time 
fnice  a  refpei^table  apothecary  of  this 
city,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Phar- 
maceutic Association,  was  under 
the  necefiity  of  returning  to  his  drug- 
gill:,   forty  articles  out  of  fe.venty-two 
that  were  fent  him,  in  coniequence  of 
fheir  having  been  either  not  genuine, 
or  improperly  prepared.    And  it  is  not 
more  than  a  fortiii'i-ht,  from  the  time 
I  am  now  writing,  that  a  druggift,  of 
much    reij3eclability,   told  me   of  his 
having  received  a  complete  order  to 

furnilh 
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furnifli  another  apothecary's  fhop  at 
Ibme  httle  diftaiice  from  him ;  but  added 
that,  as  the  gentleman  who  had  fent 
the  order,  had  defired  him  to  be  very 
particular  in  the  feledion  of  his  articles, 
he  had,  himfelf,  purchafed  more  than 
half  of  them  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  druggift  who 
has  the  ingenuoufnefs  to  acknowledge, 
that  not  half  the  medicines  in  his 
warelioufe  are  genuine ;  and  that,  when 
lie  is  obliged  to  fend  out  medicines 
which  are  genuine,  he  is  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  applying  to  feme  other  quar- 
ter for  a  fupply.  And  yet  this  druggift 
has  a  large  wholefale  confumption  for 
the  articles  he  keeps  by  him,  and  h 
confiderably  engaged  in  vending  thole 
articles  by  retail;  as  well  as  in  com- 
pounding the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians, 
and  furgeons, 

I  2  But 
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But  to  return  to  the  operations  of 
the  Committee.    They  not  only  invef- 
tigated   more   deeply   the  frauds  and 
abufes  of  druggifts,  together  with  the 
mal-praftices  of  many  ignorant  and  il- 
literate pretenders  to  the  pharmaceutic 
profefiion:  but  in  order  to  attach  the 
whole  community  of  the  healing  art  to 
the  obje6l  of  their  purfuit,  and  to  leave 
no  affiftance  nnfolicited,  they  prefented 
addrefTes  on  the  fubjeft,  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries: from  the  former  of  which  they 
have  already  been  honoured  with  a  pohte, 
and  encouraging  reply.     The  parlia- 
ment was  next  adverted  to;  feveral  of 
the  members  were  waited  upon,  that 
their  fentiments  might   be  colle6ted; 
and,   at  length,  the  minifter  himfelf. 
All  were  very  ready  to  admit  the  ex- 
treme neceffity  there  is  for  a  redrels  of 

the 
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tlie  grievances  enumerated ;  all,  but 
more  elpecially  the  minifler,  advifed 
the  Committee  to  perfevere,  and  pointed 
out  the  befl  mode  of  application:  which- 
was,  by  a  petition  to  parliament  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  on  this  fubje6t. 
In  confequence  of  which,  a  petition 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
fented  by  Sir  Williajm  Dolben,  on 
the  the  6th  of  February  laft,  and  or« 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

The  Committee  had  flrong  hopes, 
the  time  of  the  prefentation  of  this  pe- 
tition,  notwithftanding  the  feffion  was 
fo  rapidly  advancing  towards  its  clofe, 
that,  before  that  event  happened,  they 
fhould  be  enabled  to  digeft  the  medi- 
tated bill,  and  get  it  introduced  into  the 
houfe.  But  the  importance  of  the 
matter  it  was  to  contain,  and  of  the 
regulations  it  might  be  proper  to  adopts 

^  3^  req^uired 
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required  io  much  cautious  enquiry,  and 
mature  deliberation,  as  to  render  this 
impoHible,  without  precipitating  it  in  a 
crude,  and  indigefted  form.  And,  by 
the  advice,  therefore,  of  a  mod  refpect- 
able  member  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  the 
Committee  refolved  uhaaimouflv  to 
poftpone  it  till  the  'enfuing  fe(iions: 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  folicit  in  a 
more  full  and  explanatory  manner,  the 
opinion  and  affiftance  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  as  to  what  farther  re- 
mains to  be  accomplifhed. 

But  it  was  neceffary  to  inform  the  As- 
sociation at  large,  and  efpecially  thofe 
meijnbers  refident  at  great  diflances  in 
the  country,  what  had  been  already  at- 
chieved;  and  a  paper  was,  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  the  montlx 
of  March  laft,  and  circulated,  with  the 
fignature  of  the  fecretary,  through  every 

part 
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part  of  Great  Britain.  It  iiated  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  Committee  in 
iiiveftigating  the  frauds,  and  impofitioiis 
already  complained  of,  and  the  neceffity 
there  was  for  perfevcrartce :  it  gave  an 
account  of  the  addrelTes,  applications, 
and  petition  already  enumerated,  and 
concluded  with  deemino;  it  neceflarv, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  fundamental 
redrefs,  the  following  principles  ought 
to  be  continually  adverted  to^ 

Firjf^  That  '  the  liberty  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  compound 
p'hyficians'  prefcriptions,  &c.  &c.  fhould 
appertain  to  the  apothecary  alone.  For  as 
the  apothecary  neceflarily  attends  patients 
without  any  emolument  but  what  arifes 
from  the  profits  of  the  medicines  he 
may  vend,  it  will  be  folly  to  imagine 
that  any  perfon  will  fubjed  himfelf  to 
an  expenfive  education,  and  a  wafte  of 

I  4  time 
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time  in  apprenticelhip,  if  men  egre- 
gioufly  ignorant,  can  obtain,  under  any 
other  appellation,  the  lame  advantages,, 
and  without  the  lame  labour,  or  that 
hazard  unavoidably,  and  often  fatally, 
accompanying  an  attendance  upon  the 
infeded  fick. 

Secondly <i  That  no  young  men  be 
taken  as  apprentices  who  have  not  had 
an  approved  education^ 

Thirdly^  That  none  t)e  affiftants  with* 
out  having  been  examined  as  to  their 
competency  for  pharmaceutical  compo- 
iitions,  &c.  &c.  &c.u 

Fourthly^  That  none  be  at  liberty  to 
fettle  until  examined;  nor  any  perfon 
entitled  to  an  examination  until  he  fhall 
have  faithfully  ferved  an  apprenticefhip 
of  five  years  at  the  leafl.. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,    That,    to   promote  thefe 
purpofes,  a  competent  court  be  efta- 
blifhed,  to-  confifl:  of  a  certain  number  of 
me7)ibers,  who  ihall  have,  full  power  ta- 
make  fuch  bye  laws  and  regulations  as  - 
may  be  thought  mofl  conducive  to  the 
welfare   both  of  the  public   and  the 
protefiian. 


^5 
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SECT.  IV. 

Obfervations  on  the  Principles  of  ABion 
laid  dawn  by  the  Pharmaceutic  AJfocia- 
tton\  and  a  Vindication  of  thciUy  ai 
eonjiftent  with  general  Jujlice  and  Po" 
hey;  as  equally  a?id  indiviftbly  con* 
veiled  ^vith  the  Advantage-  of  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  and  the  very  Exijlence^ 
of  the  Profeffion  itfelfy  as  a  ProfeJ/ion 
of  any  poffible  Utility. 

AS  the  principles  contained  in  the 
circulatory  addrefs  af  the  Phar-» 
maceutic  Committee,  with  which  the 
laft  fe6lion  clofes,  appear  to  be  of  ma- 
terial confequence  towards  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a  pharmaceutic  reform,  though 
they  may  probably  be  refifted  by  in- 
tereficd  perfons,  and  feme  fliadow  of 

argument 
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argument  employed  to  lupport  fuch  rc- 
fiftance,  the  prefent  fe6lioa  fhall  be 
dedicated  to  their  defence. 

Is  it  juft,  it  may  be  enquired,  is  k 
Gonfiflent  with  the  broad  interefts  of 
commerce,  to  deprive  a  refpedlable  body 
of  men  of  a  large  part  of  that  bufinels 
which  conftitutes  their  livelihood,  and 
which  they  have  nowy  for  nearly  a 
century^  enjoyed  without  moleftationi 
and  would  not  the  public  be  expofed. 
to  as  many  impofltions,  and  to  much 
heavier  expences,  from  this  monopoliz- 
ing' Ipirit  of  the  apothecaries,  provided 
they  obtain  the  objed  of  their  purfuit, 
than  it  is  expofed  to  at  prefent,  while 
all  are  competitors  for  public  favor  ?- 

And  is  it,,  in-  the  fecond  place,  con^ 
fiftent  with  the  laws  of  policy,  or  of 
common  juflice,  to  exclude,  a  man  from 
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an  occupation  of  any  kind,  merely  be- 
caufe,  from  humility  of  birth,  and  the 
want  of  more  opulent  friends,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  claffical  education?    Do  we  not 
frequently  meet  with  men,  of  no  edu- 
cation, who  are  poffefl  of  an  uncommon 
genius^  while,  on  the   contrary^  we 
often  meet   with   men   of  expenfive- 
educations,  who  are  poflefl  of  no  genius- 
at  all ;  and  is  not  a  good  genius,  at  all 
times,  capable  of  furmounting  the  dif- 
ificulties  by  which  it  is  furrounded? 

To  both  thefe  enquiries,  in  geuei  al, 
the  old  adage  may  pertinently  be  ap- 
plied, Salus  populi  fuprema  lex,  the 
health  or  well-being  of  the  nation  mufl 
ever  conftitute  the  iupreme  law. 

But  with  refpe^l  to  the  firft  more 
paxticularly,  it  has  already  been  ftated, 

that 
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that  the  profeffion  of  the  apothccaiyy. 
when  properly  cultivated  and  refpedable, 
is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  kingdom. 
That  he  has  an  almoft  infinite  majority 
of  patients  to  attend,  in  comparifon 
wiih  any  other  practitioner;  and  thofe 
m  fituations  of  extreme  hazard,^  and 
fatality.-  His  life  is  a  feries  of  unceafing 
haraflment  and  anxiety.  He  is  perpe- 
tually expofed  to  the  evils;  of  midnight 
difturbance,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
atmofpheres,  and  the  flill  gr^^^Mj^hgers 
of  morbific  conta'^M.  Not  an  in- 
fe6lious  complaint  can  arife,  but  he  is 
liable  to  its  deleterious  effecls,  and, 
compared  with  himfelf,  every  other 
man  holds  his  exigence  in  a  ftate  of 
affurance  and  fecurity.  I  have  twice 
myfelf  been  in  the  utmoft  danger,  in 
confequence  of  contagion  fi'om  typhoid 
patients.  In  the  firfl:  infl^nce,  I  was 
deprived  of  all  recolledion  for  more 

than 
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than  three  weeks,  aiul  was,  at  length, 
abandoned  by  my  medical  friends,  as  on 
the  very  point  of  death.  Contrary, 
however,  to  all  expeiSlation,  I  recovered; 
but  Scarcely  were  my  debilitated  limbs 
capable  of  fuftaining  the  {lender  weight 
of  my  body,  when  this  friend,,  whofe 
kindnefs  had  induced  him  to  officiate  for. 
me,  during  my  fevere,  iilnefs,  was  him- 
felf  attacked  with  due  fame  difeale, 
communicated  frora^  a  patient  he  like- 
wife  had  attended';-  and,  lefs  fortunate 
than  my  felf,  he,  expired  under  its  pref- 
fure,  before  I  had  reeovered  ftrength 
enough  to  return  him  the  kind  offices  I 
had  received..  Such  inftances  are  comr 
mon :  and,  {urely,  the  profeffion  that  en- 
counters tbem  deferves  exclufive  reward. 

"  Every  perfon,  if  poffible,  obferv^es 
"  Mr.  Hume,  ought  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
"  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  pofTeffion  of  all 

"  the 
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"  the  necefTaries,  and  many  of  the  con- 
"  veniences  of  life.    And  their  profits 
"  fhould  be  proportionable  to  theij-  ex- 
pence  and  hazard 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  from  the  fhop 
of  the  apothecary  the  army,  and  navy, 
with  the  COLONIES  dependent  on  this 
kingdom,  derive  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
medical  affiftants.  And  upon  the  initia-, 
tion  into  practice  which  fuch  afliftants 
receive,  muft  depend  the  greater  part  of 
their  future  charader  and  capacity, 

If  the  practitioners,  under  whom 
they  are  placed,  be  themfelves  men  of 
no  education  or  ability,  what  reafonabl6 
expedtation  can  be  entertained  that  the 
pupil  v/ill  be  more  wife  than  his  mafter  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  fuch  fuperiors  be 
men  of  upright  charader,  and  found 
medical   Ikill,    the   apprenticefhip  of 

*  EiTay  oh  Commerce,  p.  281. 

every 
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every  young  man  intrufled  to  flieir  care,, 
will  form  a  fchool  of  continual  im- 
provement; his  ftudies  will  be  duly 
dir^dled;  progrefTive  knowledge  will  be 
acquired;  and,,  what  is  of  no  fmall 
confequence  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  world 
at  large,  morality  will  triumph  over 
debauchery  and  vice. 

Nor,  even,  is  the  profefiion  of  the.- 
phyfician  uninterefted  in  that  of  the. 
apothecary.  "  There  certainly  is  not  a 
fchool,  obferv^es  Dr.  Ferris,  more  ex- 
cellently calculated  for  the  attainment 
o^nuch  of  the  mofl  ufeful  knowledge 
:,flie  phyfician  fhould  pofTefs,  than  the 
fhop  of  an  intelligent  apothecary.  Be- 
fides  a  thorough  proficiency  in  the  pecu« 
liar  bufinefs  of  inveftigating  and  judg- 
ing of  the  comparative  goodnefs  of 
medicines,  and  of  their  various  prepa- 
rations and  compofitions,  if  a  young 
man,  in  fuch  fituations,  be  permitted 

to 
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to  accompany  his  principal  in  his  vlCits 
to  patients,  which,  in  mofl:  inftancesy 
is  the  cafe  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
apprenticefhip,  perhaps  to  vilit  for  him  ; 
he  commands  the  very  befl  fource  of 
medical  obfei-vation,  information,,  and 
experience.  He  fees  difeafes  at  their 
commencement;  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  mark  the  progrefs  of  their  fymptoms, 
and,  with  examples  before  him,  can 
more  readily  be  taught  to  difcriminate 
thofe  fymptoms  which  charadterize  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  which  indi- 
cate the  remedies  appropriate  to  its  cure. 
He  anticipates  the  advantages  of  attend* 
ing  the  practice  of  hofpitals^  He  is 
early  trained  to  habits  of  thinking  and 
converfing  upon  medical  fubjeds,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  grammatically  inj[l:ru6led 
in  pharmacy,  and  its  application.  He 
is,  therefore,  initiated,  by  the  beft  of  all 
pofTible  means,  in  a  moft  efTential  branch 
of  medical  fciencej.  and  is  well  pre- 
pared 
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pared  to  continue  his  ftudies  with  atf^ 
vantage,  "  CogHitis  enim  principiis 
multo  faciUus-  extrema  intelligimtur 

But  if  the  pharmaceutic-  profefTiOH. 
be  of  ib  much  confequence  to-  the  na^ 
tion  at  large,  from  whatever  point  it  is" 
viewed,  it  ought,  furely,  to  receive  a 
due  encouragement  from  the  nation  in 
return.  It  ought  to  be  aflifted  by  the 
nation;  it  ought  to  be  afTifted  by  the 
legiflature,^  in  throwing  off  from  itfelf 
thofe  grievances  by  which  it  is  op- 
prefled;  and,  in  re-acquiring  the  pof- 
lellion  of  thofe  emoluments,  which  are 
lb- juilly  its  own,  and,,  without  which,  I 
do  not  hefitate  to  predi6l,  it  cannot 
long  lurvive^*    The  profits  ai  ifing  from 

compound 

♦  General  View  of  the  EftabUdiment  of  Phyfic,  &c. 

+  The  m  edition  of  **  the  Medical  Rcgiftcr,"  a  book 
that  gives  the  number  and  names  of  all  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  this  kingdom,  was  publiflied  in.  1783,  hy 
Johnson.    It  did  not.  anfwer,.  in  its  falf,  fo  well  as  xt 

ought 
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compound  pharmacy,  conflitute  the 
whole  of  its  fupport ;  and  it  is  a  iomcG 
of  fupport  which  it  has  enjoyed,  and, 
till  of  late,  enjoyed  without  moleflation, 
from  the  earliefl  periods  of  time.  The 
two  former  feclions  of  this  difTertatiou 
are  dedicated  to  the  proof  of  this.  In- 
them  it  appears  that  no  fuch  occupa- 
tion as  that  of  the  modern  druggill:  ex-, 
ifted,  or  was  capable  of  exifting,  amongft 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the 
Saracens.     That  it  is  not  to  be 

ought  to  have  done,  and  it  has  fince  been  difcontinued. 
The  Committee  have  taken  fome  pains  to  difcover  the 
number  of  apothecaries  exifting,  at  this  time,  in  the  king« 
dom,  and  they  are  ftill  perfevering  in  the  attempt,  though 
the  accounts  are,  at  prefent,  far  from  being  completed. 
On  a  comparifon,  however,  of  the  returns  already  com- 
municated to  them,  with  Johnson's  Medical  Rcgiftcr, 
they  find,  that  notwithftanding  the  increafe  of  population 
in  this  country,  during  the  above  period  of  twelve  years> 
which  fhould  naturally  have  produced  a  proportionate  in- 
creafe of  medical  pradlitioners,  there  is  not  only  no  in- 
creafe, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  number  that,  then  exifted^ 

traced 
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traced,  In  any  early  period,  in  the 
hiflory  of  France,  Italy,  or  of 
Great  Britain..  That  the  pharma-- 
ceutift  was  the  general  compounder  of 
all  medicines  reqiiired,  whether  for  his 
own  practice,  or  the  pra6tice  of  phyfi- 
cians ;  and  that  it  was  from  hence  alonc^ 
he  drew  his  livelihood  and  fubfxftence* 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  contend  that 
the  compofition  of  medicines,  and  me^ 
dical  prefcriptions,  is  an  inherent  branch 
of  the.  bufinefs  of  a  druggifl,  and,  of 
which,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived. 
The  entire  bufinefs  of  a  druggift  is 
but  of  modern  date;  and  this  pretended 
branch  of  his  occupation  was- not,  in; 
any  degree^  attempted  to  be  conneded 
with  the  original  bufinefs,,  till  half  a 
century  after  its  firfl  origin.  The  drug- 
gift  is  not,  moreover,  as  is  the  apothe- 
cary, dependant  upon  this  branch  of 
bufmefs  for  hi^.  entire  fupport...  It 

to 
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to  tlie  wholefale  part  of  his  ocaipa- 
tion;  it  is  to  the  llipply  of  apothecaries 
themfelves,    \vith  •  the   materials  thev 
have  occafion  for,  that  he  clire6ls  his 
principal  attention.,  and,  from  whence 
he  draws  his  chief  fubfiflence.  And 
this  retail  appendage  is  a  kind  of  per- 
quilite,  or  fincure,  which  he  ought  not 
to  pofTefs,,  and  which  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  without  much  perfonal  detri- 
ment.   It  is  a  complete  innovation  and 
infringement  on  the  province  of  the 
apothecary:;    whom,    while   with  one 
hand,  he  fiipplies  with  the  means  of 
fubfiflence,  with  the  other  he  prevents 
from  putting  thofe  means  into  execu- 
tion.   It  ought  not  to  have  been  tole- 
rated at  any  time;  and  the  time  it  has 
been  tolerated,  far  from  forming  a  rea- 
fon   why   it  (hould  be  tolerated  any 
longer,  is  a  moil  forcible  reafon  for  its 
being  inflantly  fuppreffed.    The  well- 

beins: 
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Leing  of  the  nation,  and  the  very  ex» 
iftence  of  an  important  profeffion,  ahkc 
unite  in  demanding  its  fupprelTion. 

Si  unns  qiiifqiie  noftrum,  obferves 
CrcKrxO,  and  no  one  will  difpute  the 
morality  or  the  propriety  of  the  obfer- 
vation,  rapiat  ad  I'e  commoda  ahorum, 
detrahatque  quod  caique  pofTit,  emolu- 
ment! fui  gratia:  focietas  hominum,  et 
communitas  evertatur  neceffe  eft.  Nam 
fibi  .ut  quifque  maht,  quod  ad  ufum 
vitse  pertineat,  quam  alteri,  acquirere, 
conceffum  efl:,  non  repugnante  natura. 
Illud  natura  non  patitur,  ut  ahorum 
fpohis,  noftras  facultates,  copias,  opes 
aue;eamus*. 

So  inconfiftent,  indeed,  with  pro- 
priety, with  commerce,  and  with  ge- 
neral juftice,  is  this  encroachment  of 


•  D«  Offic.  lib.  3. 
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.'Xhc  3rug-mcrchant  on  the  profeflioii 
of  piuirmacy,  that  I  am  perfuaded  it 
never  could  have  been  permitted,  even 
in  <the  moft  barbarous  times,  had  it 
made  a  dilcovery  of  its  full  aim  and 
extent  aft  once.  But  this  it  dared  not 
attempt;  it  was  by  degrees  the  monH-er 
difplayed  itfelf,  and,  by  degrees,  com- 
pleted its  enormous  grafp.  But  it  has 
iurely  lived  lonsf  enouo;h  already;  and 
the  increafuig  knowledge  of  the  prefent 
age,  that  enables  vs  to  eflimate  things 
according  to  their  real  value,  fhould 
inftantlv  deftroy  it  for  ever.  "  Jnduf- 
try  and  refinements  in  the  mechanical 
arts,"  obferves  Mr.  Hume,  "  commonly 
produce  ibme  refinement  in  the  liberal ; 
nor  can  one  be  carried  to  perfe61ion 
without  being  accompanied,  in  fome 
degree,  with  the  other.  The  fame  age 
which  produces  great  philofophers  and 
politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets, 

ufually 
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ufually  abounds  with  Ikilful  weavers 
and  fhip-carpenters.  We  cannot  rea- 
fonably  expect  that  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfe6Hon  in  a 
nation  which  is  ignorant  of  aftronomy, 
or  where  ethics  are  negledled.  The 
fpirit  of  the  age  afFe6ls  all  the  arts,  and 
the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roufed 
from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a 
fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on  all 
lides,  and  carry  improvements  into 
every  art  and  fcienee*."  This  obfer- 
vation  is  true  with  regard  to  every  thing 
but  medicine:  but,  perhaps,  this  phi- 
lofopher  was  unacquainted  with  its  evils 
when  he  di6lated  fiach  a  fentiment,  or, 
perhaps,  he  wrote  prophetically,  and 
the  period  of  its  full  accompli(hment 
approaches, 

•  Eflay  on  Refinement*  In  the  Arts» 
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But  would  not  an  undue  monopoly 
from  hence  oriiiinate?  Would  not  the 
price  of  medicines  b§  advanced  moft 
unreafonably,  and  impofitions  be,  at 
leall:,  as  numerous  as  at  prefent?  Would 
not  the  poor  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  medical  advice?  And,  is  it  not  ow- 
ing to  the  competition  between  drug- 
gills  and  apothecaries,  at  this  moment, 
that  the  price  of  medicmes  is  yet 
within  their  reach? 

IMoft  afTuredly  not,  nor  could  any 
of  thefe  evils  be  hereby  introduced. 
In  every  occupation  that  is  open  to 
the  public  at  large,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  any  undue  monopoly:  and 
no  occupation  can  be  more  open  than 
that  of  pharmacy  would  ftill  be.  Mo- 
derate wealth  would  fuffice,  moderate 
connexions,  and  even  moderate  ability; 
but  fome  degree  of  education  muft  be 

K  infiflcd 
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mfiftcd  upon ;  an  education  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  multitude,  but  con- 
liftcnt  with  the  loweft  degree  of  medi- 
ocrity.   If,  therefore,  the  profeHion  of 
pharmacy  be  once  ereded  on  a  bafis 
of  refpedabihty   and  moderate  profit, 
fo  many  would  immediately  flock  nito 
it,  that  monopoly  would  be  rendered 
altogether    impoffble.      Trades  and 
prol^ffions  of  every  kind,  will,  at  all 
times,   find  their   level,  and  he  who 
difpofes  of  his  time,  and  his  materials, 
•at  the  cheapeft  ratio,  will,  with  few 
exceptions,  be  certain  of  the  largefl 
employments-.     The  price  of  medi- 
cines snd  advice  would  never,  therefore, 
in  this  cafe,  rife  above  their  real  value. 

»  c<  If  there  were  any  employment  more  or  kfs  advan- 
ta,eous  than  the  reft,  fo  many  people  would  flock  mto  u, 
Vthc  one  caTe/^andfo  many  would  defcTt  U  m  the  other, 
.dvMvt'^ge^  would  foon  return  to  the  le^  cl  of  other 
empl^yment^^."    Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

It 
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It  might  be  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
from  the  general  divilion  of  the  phar-r 
maceutic  part  of  every  druggifl's  profit, 
iimoiigfl:  apothecaries  at  large ;  but  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  nation  would 
pay  more  for  its  annual  average  of 
medicines  than  it  does  at  prefent.  The 
profeffion  would  beconoe  more  refpecSl- 
able ;  and  it  is  not  from  the  reipedlable 
part  of  it  that  impofitions  are  to  be 
apprehended;  it  is  from  the  difreputable 
and  the  ignorant,  the  man  who  is  large 
in  promife,  but  little  in  capacity.  It 
is  not  the  phyfician,  nor  the  lawyer  of 
chara6ler,  but  the  unqualified  empyric, 
the  petty-fogging  attorney,  who  is 
guilty  of  knavery  and  deceit.  The 
poor  would,  therefore,  become  doubly 
benefited  hereby ;  they  would  be  almofl 
certain  of  applying  to  a  man  of  real 
ability,  who,  by  being  at  once  apprized 
of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  complained 

K  2  of. 
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trf,  woiiki  be  more  likely  to  a 
Ipccdy  and  an  effediial  remedy;  and  that 
iympatliy  and  humanity,  which  arc  al- 
moft  infcparable  from  reijoeclability  of 
chara(^kr,  would  induce  the  prii6"titioner 
to  be  frequently  charitable  and  gra- 
tuitous. 

It  is  not  to  be  expecled,  however,  that 
the  price  at  any  time  charged  by  a  drug- 
gift  for  compound  medicines,  would  be 
altogether  fatisfaclory  to  an  apothecary 
for  preparing  the  very  fame.  Few  me- 
dicines, in  a  druggift's  warehoufe,  are 
compounded  from  genuine  m^iterials; 
and  it  has  frequently  occurred,  that  a 
prefcription  -containing  three  or  four  ar- 
ticles of  nearly  equal  value,  has  been 
pretended  to  be  compounded  at  fuch 
places,  and  the  price  charged  to  the 
perfon  who  has  thus  cafually  applied, 
been  lefs  than  that  charged  for  one  of 

the 
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the  articles  only  to  apothecaries  who 
have  liutedly  dealt  with  fuch  druggills. 
The  price  charged  to  the  pharmaceutic 
committee,  for  the  medicines  they  fent 
for  and  fcriitinized,  far  from  being  ex- 
orbitant, was  fcarcely  fulficient  to  admit 
of  any  profit  upon  the  different  prepa- 
rations, had  they  been  compofed  of  ge- 
nuine materials;  but  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  fame  prefcriptions 
were  not  only  compounded  from  mate- 
rials different  from  each  other,  but  tliat 
fcarcely  one  of  them  was  compounded 
from  materials  which  were  genuine;  and 
the  temptations  which  druggifts  are  con- 
tinually expofed  to,  when  engaged  in  a 
retail  bufmels,  temptations  v/hich  it  is. 
almofl:  impoffible  to  overcome,  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  But  thefc 
are  temptations  the  apothecary  can. 
never  be  fubjed  to,  at  leafl  in  an  equal 
degree:  for  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould 

K  3  ever 
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ever  kave  in  his  pofTefrion-  fo  large  a 
flock  of  indifferent  articles,  of  the  re- 
ftife  and  offals  of  thofe  which  are  ge- 
niiine,  as  the  drue^iff  mufl  have  at  all 
times.  Added  to  which,  his  intereil: 
and  reputation  are  more  at  ffakc  than 
thofe  of  the  dn]s:2:ift.  Of  the  former^ 
medical  compofition  conftitutes  the  fole 
employment,  fo  far  at  leaff  as  regards 
profit ;  but  it  does  not  conftitute  the  fole,, 
nor  even  the  chief  employment  of  the 
latter.  The  druggift  compounds  by  his 
fervants,  for  a  patient  whom  perhaps^ 
neither  himfelf  nor  his  fervants  are  in  the 
leaft  acquainted  with;  at  whofe  deceafe 
they  cannot  v^eep,  at  whofe  recovery 
they  cannot  rejoice.  The  apothecary 
compounds  at  all  times  for  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  moft  frequently  for  a  friend :. 
he  can  never  become  a£tive  without  be- 
coming concerned;  and  his  intereft  is 
conne.6te.d.  with  the.  event. 

Should, 
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Should,  therefore,  a  drnggifE  empiay 
genuine  articles  in  the  preparation  of  a. 
prefcription  ilich  as  an  honefl  apothe- 
cary could  approve,  and  fhould  he  de- 
mand liich  a  price  as  might  be  lufficient 
to  fatisfy  himfelf,  it  might  not,  never- 
thelefs,  be  fufficient  to  indemnify  the 
apothecary  who  had  prepared  the  fame 
prefcription ;  and  that  in  confequence  of 
the  infinite  difparity  of  fituations.  "The 
profit  of  apothecaries,  obferves  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  is  become  a  bye  word 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extra- 
vagant. This  great  apparent  profit, 
however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the 
reafonable  wages  of  labour>  The  fkill 
of  an  apothecary  is  a  much  nicer  and, 
more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever ;  and  the  trufl  which 
is  repofed  in  him,  is  of  much  greater 
importance.  His  reward,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  fuitable  to  his-fkill  and  his 

K  4  trufl  r 
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trurt;  and  it  arifcs  generally  from  the 
price  at  which  he  lells  his  dri3<>s. 
Though  he  fhould  fell  them,  therefore, 
at  three  or  four  hundred,  or  even  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  be 
no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  o-f 
his  labour  charged,  in  the  only  way  iu 
which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the 
price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater  part  of 
the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages,  dif* 
guifed  m  the  garb  of  profit*." 

Perhaps  this  celebrated  author  is  right 
in  obferving  that  "  this  is  the  on/y  way 
in  which  an  apothecary  can  charge  for 
his  fkill  and  labour."  But  if  fo  it  is  a 
way  that  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  or  infringed  upon  by  a  clafs  of 
people  who  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  evince  fuch  ikill  and  labour :  it  ought 

*  Wealth  of  Nations.. 
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not  to  be  interfered  with  or  infringed 
upon  by  thofe  who  fupply  him  with  the. 
very  materials  he  employs;  who  have 
an  ample  profit  upon  thofe  materials  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  that  profi"t.  This,, 
moil:  alTuredly,  is  neither  juft,  nor  ge- 
nerous, nor  confident  with  any  true  po- 
licy or  commerce  whatever^  If,  in 
effe^l,  this  were  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  apothecary  could  make  his 
charge,  if  he  had  any  other  refource 
for  indemnification  in  his  power,  the 
cafe  would  in  fome  meafure  be  varied- 
But  how  defirable  fbever  fuch  a  different 
mode  of  payment  might  be — and  on. 
many  accounts  it  certainly  is  defirable — 
it  does  not,  according  to  the  prefent  di- 
vifion  of  the  medical  profeffion,  appear 
attainable  by  any  means,. 


But  there  is  another  reafon  wKy  an 
apothecary  may  not  probably  be  fatis- 
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fied  with  the  price  which,  might  probu- 
bly  futisfy  a  druggift,  and  on  which  ac- 
count he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  profit:  I 
mean  that  the  druggift  is  ahnoil:  univer- 
fally  paid  in  ready  money,  while  the* 
apothecary  is  under  the  neceffity  of  giv- 
ing credit  for  a  twelvemonth  at  the 
leaft^    The  druggiily,  therefore,  is  ia 
no  hazard  of  contrading  nncertaiii  and 
indifferent  debts:-  while  the  apothecary,, 
like  every  other  man  engaged  in  trade 
upon  credit,  mufl  be  uncommonly  for- 
tunate indeed,   if  he  do  not  contra(^ 
many,  and  fome  on.  which  he  had  placed 
no  fmall  reliance.    Deaths-  and  bank- 
luptcies  may  injure  him  in  a  variety  of 
forms.    And  when,  at  length,  he  ob- 
tains permiffion  to  introduce  the  ac- 
count of  the  paft  year,  he  will  too  of- 
ten difcover  there  are  perfons  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  there  were  for- 
merly in  Germany,  whom  Ericus 

CORDUS, 
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CoRDUs,  a  phyfician  of  the  fixteentk 
century,  who  was-acciiftomed  to  receive 
his  fees  only  at  the  termination  of  his 
patients  difeafe,  defcribes  in  a  facetious- 
epigram,  as  regarding  the  praditionen 
at  three  different  times,,  in  three,  diftc^- 
rent  charaders,, 

Tresmedicusfacieshabet ;  unam,  quando  rogatur,. 

Angelicam:  mox  eft,  cum  juvat,  ipfe  Deus. 
Poft  ubi  curato,  pofcit  fua  premia,  morbo, 

Horridus  apparet,  terribilifque  Sathan*.- 

The  entire  reftoration  then,  of  retail- 
pharmacy  to  the  apothecary  is,  in  every 
relpe6l,  laudable  and  jufl..   It  is  con- 
fident v^^ith  the  requifitions  both  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  community.    It  could, 
not,  in  any  inflance,  be  produdive.  of/ 

*  Epigr.  lib,  7. 

Three  faces  wears  the  doftor:  when  firft  fought- 
An  angel's — and  a  god's  the  cure  half  wrought  r 
But,  when,  that  cure  complete,  he  feeks  his  fee, . 
The  devil  looks  then  lefs  terrible  than  he». 

K  6  mono* 
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monopoly,  but  it  would  effectually  pre- 
vent impofition  and  abule. 

With  refped  to  the  fceond  objedlion 
I  have  flated,  arifing  from  the  exclufion 
of  any  perfon  from  any  occupation, 
merely  from  the  humijity  of  his  birth; 
and  becaufe,  in  confequence,  hereof, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
vantages  of  a  claffical  education,  much 
that  might  be  neceflary  to  notice  on  this 
fubjeCl,  by  way  of  reply,  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
And  as  for  the  reft,  precedents  for  fuch 
reftri61ive  regulations  are  to  be  found  in 
a  thoufand  inftances,  in  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  Russia  no 
apothecary  can  pra61ife  till  he  have  been 
examined  by  the  chancery  of  medicine : 
and  in  Denmark  and  Holstein,  till 
he  have  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
colleges  of  Copenhagen,  and  Leige^ 

and 
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and  have  fubmitted  to  an  apprenticefliip 
of  at  leafh  five  years.  But  to  confine 
ourfelvcs  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Medicine,  in  the  former,  is  the 
only  profefiion  in  which  fuch  regulations 
do  not  exift;  no  man  can  be  either  a 
lawyer  or  a  clergyman,  without  fome 
public  teft  of  ability  and  qualification. 
And,  in  the  latter,  an  act  of  parliament 
has  for  fome  years  been  pafTed  exprelsly 
on  the  fubjecl  of  pharmaceutic  reform ; 
and  fimilar,  indeed,  in  this  refpe61,  to 
the  acl  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  in 
this  kingdom.  And  happy  am  I  to  add, 
that  this  a6l  of  the  Irish  parliament  has 
been  attended  with  the  greateft  benefit 
and  fatisfadion,  both  to  the  profeffion, 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  impoffible  that  an  ignorant  man 
can  be  qualified  for  any  profeffion  in 
any  kingdom;  and  before  he  becomes 

qua- 
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qualified,  therefore,   it  is  necc/Tary  he 
Ihould  become  inftriiaed.    We  war  not 
with  poverty  more  than  with  riches— 
for  a  rich  man  may  be  ignorant  as  well 
aa  a  poor  man.    It  is  againft  ignorance 
alone  we  contend;  againfl  a  power  of 
doing  mifchief,  without  a  capacity  of 
doing  good.    If,  at  any  age,  a  man  wifh 
to  engage  in  the  pradife  of  medicine  as. 
an  apothecary :  at  any  age  he  may  Mh 
do  it:  but  he  mufl  fubmit  to  the  necef- 
fary  requifitions :  he  muft  become  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  pro- 
feffion— and  he  muil,  hi  confeqence, 
put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  thofe 
who,  having  been  themfelves  properly 
taught,   are  properly  qualified  to  in- 
ftrua. 

Ignorance  mufl,  of  necefiity,  be  a 
fource  of  evil  in  every  profeflion:  but  of 
all  profeffions  it  is  moil  to  be  dreaded  in 

that 
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that  of  medicine^  A  fiiiglc  error  may 
here  produce  death;,  and  the  llime  ma- 
terial become  an  antidote  or  a  poifon^ 
according  to  the  degree  of  judgment 
with  which  it  is  employed^ 

It  is  for  want  of  fome  flieh  reflrlc- 
tions,  as^  are  here  contended  for,,  that 
the  pradlife.  of  medicine  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  deemed  an  uncertain  pra(51iie,.  and 
the  praditioner  himfelf  expofed  to  much 
derifion  and  contempt..  Uncertain  it 
mufl  ever  be,  in  many  infl:ances,  when 
conduced  by  the  moft  Ikilfulr  but  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  of  a  medicine  in 
the  hands  of  a  fcientific  and  an  isfno- 
rant  pra61itioner,  will  bear  no  compari- 
fon  whatfoever.  The  one  is  the  orna- 
ment and  benefactor  of  human  nature, 
diftributing,  like  the  Ahnighty  himfelf, 
continual  llreams  of  life,  of  health,  and 
of  happinefs  around  him :  the  other  is 

its 
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its  worfl:  foe,  and  its  curfe;  that,  like 
the  ferpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  may 
indeed  afTume  a  mofi:  plaufible  appear- 
ance, but  is  pregnant  with  mifchicf  and 
death*. 

But  education  is  not  only  a  fource  of 
knowledge,  but  of  morals:  and  whiUl: 
the  fcience  of  medicine  has  its  mvfte- 
ries,  and  is  locked  up  from  the  eye  of 
the  multitude,  this  is  of  more  confe- 
qiience  than  may  at  fnfl:  fight,  per- 
haps, be  apprehended.    "  It  is  not  of 
fmall  importance,  obferves  an  antient 
and  intelligent  philofopher,  whether  a 

♦  Almoil  all  writers  have  contended  for  the  propriety 
of  fuch  reftriftions  in  every  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
feflion.  And  Dr.  Kirkland,  therefore,  till  fuch 
reftridlions  are  introduced,  advifes,  with  refped\  to  fur- 
gery,  the  only  branch  to  which  he  adverts,  that  there 
Ihould  be  fupervifors  or  direftors  pointed,  duly  qualified 
for  the  peiformance  of  their  duty.    Inquiry,  dec.  Introd. 

youth 
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Vouth  be  educated  in  this  wav  or  the 
other,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
ntmod  moment:  for  on  this  alone  de- 
pends the  whole  of  his  future  con- 
dua*." 

The  man  of  education  and  morality, 
will  avoid  impolition  even  more  than 
error,  and  will  recommend  himielf  to 
public  favor,  not  by  the  unblufhing 
boafls  of  an  empire,  but  by  the  honefl:, 
and  confcientious  difcharge  of  a  duty  he 
is  qualified  to  perform.  It  is  not  from 
fuch  a  man  that  abuie  and  the  tricks  of 
trade  are  to  be  apprehended;  but  it  is 
from  the  pretender  to  knowledge,  the 
man  whofe  youth  has  never  been  fub- 
jeded  to  the  rules  of  fcience,  or  re- 
drained  by  the  laws  of  morality:  and 

4M»  Vo^/:A7ro^y  p.aMc.^    to  7r«y.    Nicom,  lib,  2,  cap.  I. 

who, 
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who,  from  poverty  alone,  iiidepeiiclciu 
of  the  want  of  virtuous  principle,  might 
be  tempted,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  de- 
ceive  and  impofe  upon. 

1  know  not  whether  Shakspere's 
defcription  of  an  apothecary  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  were  confident  with  the 
profeflion,  as  at  that  time  pradifed  in 
Italy.  But  it  is,  I  am  afraid^  by  far 
too  confident  with  the  coflume  of  the: 
prefent  time,  in  Great  Britain.  Po- 
verty is  too  often  its  fad  and  only  inhe^ 
ritance:  and  where  extreme  poverty 
exifts,  the  confequence  is  often  to  be 
trembled  for.  And  I  much  fear,  from 
the  unbounded  liberty  which  is  at  pre- 
fent allowed  to  the  pradice  of  phar- 
macy, that  the  Mantuan  apothecary,, 
thouo-h  too  fuccefsfullv  afTaulted  in  one 
inflance,  would  be  comparatively  a  m.ofl 
valuable  member  of  modern  focietv. 

very 
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very   much   fear   there  are  numbers 
amongd:  us,  not  only  of  whom  it  might 
be  laid,  on  the  offer  of  a  far  lefs  bribe 
than  forty  ducats  *, 

His  poverty  but  not  his  will  confents, 

but  that  in  too  many  inftances  it  might 
be  obferved^ 

His  poverty  and  will  confent  alike. 

To  put  then  a  reftraint  upon  thefe 
evils,  to  refcue  the  profeffion  from  all 
temptation  to  commit  them,  and  the 
public  from  fuffering  beneath  their  ex- 
igence, is  not,  furely,  an  unworthy  or 
an  ungenerovTS  attempt.  Such  an  at' 
tempt  by  the  public  itfelf  mufl  be  un-* 

*  Come  hither  man : — :I  fee  that  thou  art  poor  i 
Hold,  here  is  forty  ducats  j  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon. 

Rqmeo  and  JuLiETj.  A*n  V, 

dertakeii 
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cicrtaken  eventually,  if  not  complieu 
with  now;  for  the  incrcalc  of  abufes 
would  enforce  it.  But  how  much  more 
creditable  is  it  in  the  profefiion  itfelf,  to- 
fee  fu  fl  in  the  field  of  adion,  to  chal- 
lenge its  own  community,  and  to  wipe 
away  all  thofe  blots  and  difgraces^ 
which  have  lb  long  defaced  and  tar- 
iiifhed  it. 

Such  abufes  have  furely  exited  long 
enough  already,  and  it  is  full  time  they 
fliould  be  deflroyed  for  ever.  They 
form  the  perpetual  complaint  of  Hip- 
pocrates, of  Pliny,  and  more  efpe- 
eially  of  Galen*.     The  Arabian 

*  Hiscpiftles  to  Thrasydulus  and  Posthumvb, 
are  loaded  with  fuch  hiftorics.  In  that  to  the  latter  he  com- 
pares the  praftitioncrs  at  Ro  m  e,  to  robbers  and  aflaflins. 
Ut  apud' nos  fibi  latrones  parcunt,  et,  in  facicnda  injuria, 
mutuo  conveniunt;  ita  mcJici  Rom^.  nunc,  habitantes 
faclunt;  hocque  folo  a  latronibus  difFerunt,  quod  in  urbibus 
Tiofi  in  montibus  infidiantur,  &^.q. 

and 
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^nd  the  German  phyficians  are  full  of 
fuch  complaints.  And,  in  Denmark 
and  France,  the  profefhon  has  more 
than  once  heen  in  danger  hereby  of  be- 
ing entirely  liippreft.  I'he  inhabitants 
chuhns:  rather  to  triift  to  the  medical 
powers  of  nature  alone,  than  to  fubmit 
to  the  fraudulencies  of  diflioneft  phar- 
maceutics. Every  piiblic  act,  in  this 
kingdom,  that  is  by  any  means  referable 
to  medicine,  from  the  time  of  Henry  V". 
to  the  prefent  reign,  breathes  the  fame 
language  of  complaint  and  indignation. 
Hence  was  incorporated  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  hence  apothecaries  were  all 
prohibited  pra6life,  except  thofe  who 
had  been  admitted  as  licentiates  of  the 
college ;  and  hence,  at  times,  they  were 
all  prohibited  without  any  exception 
whatever.  Hence  the  incorporation  of 
Apothecaries  company:  and  hence  he 
duty  incumbent  on  both  the  cenfors  of 

the 
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the  college,  and  the  wardens  of  tlie 
company,  to  examnie,  at  ftated  times, 
the  medical  materials  of  all  praditioners 
whatever,  to  approve  of  thofe  which 
are  genuine,  and  to  deftroy  the  bafe  and 
adulterate. 

But  nothing  that  has  been  attempted- 
has  been  hitherto  fufficient.  The  na- 
tion and  the  profeffion  have  frill  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fame  evils :  and  what  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  thofe  evils  have 
qeen  perpetually  increaling.  Ignorant 
and  difhonefl  pra61itioners  have  ftill  im- 
pofed  on  the  public,  and  difgraced  their 
own  community;  and  an  a6l  has  ftill 
been  wanting  to  reftrain  fuch  perfons 
from  pradifing  at  all.  Till  this  ad  be 
obtained,  thefe  evils  will  continue  to  in- 
creafe:  and,  unlefs  it  be  obtained  foon, 
every  refpe6table  man  will  be  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  the  profefTion,  and 

abau- 
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abandoning  it  for  Ibmething  more  lu- 
cTiitive  and  more  honourable.  The 
name  of  an  apothecary  may,  indeed, 
ll;ill  be  found,  but  it  will  be  a  name 
without  a  meaning,  a  vox  et  prccterea 
nlh'iL 
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PROFESSOR  GoELiCHE,  who  was  no  friend 
to  either  furgeons  or  apothecaries,  and' who 
laments,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings,  that 
the  phyfician  fliould  not  now,  as  formerly,  poffefs 
every  branch  of  the  medical  practice,  and  enjoy 
the  feUcitas  prijlinorum  tetnporum,   cannot  avoid 
tranflating  the  pharmaceutice  of  Celsus,  by  pro- 
feffio   pharmacopolarum.      He  pleafes  himfelf, 
however,  with  the  belief  that  after  this  divifion, 
til  is  fat  alls  parti  mn  mecUclnce  divulftOy  the  apotheca- 
ries and  furgeons  were,  neverthelcfs,  always  re- 
garded in  a  light  inferior  to  that  of  phyficians, 
and  never  afted  but  by  their  dire6lions,  and  as 
their  alTiftants;  a  belief  which,  however  juft  it 
might  have  been  with  the  praftice  of  his  own  era, 
was  certainly  founded  on  fancy  alone  with  refpe6l: 
to  the  periods  alluded  to  by  Celsus,  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  dietetic,  pharmaceutic,  and 
chirurgical  pradlice  into  which  he  has  reprefented 
the  art  of  medicine  as  formerly  divided. 

Hift.  Med,  Univerf.  par.  2  fe£t.  155,  157,  160, 
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The  authors  of  Les  Reflexions  fur  les  Oiivragcs 
'  dc  l-ilcrature,  are  certainly  in  an  error  in  fup- 
pofing  medicine  one  of  the  laR  fcienccs  to  which 
the  Arabians  addifled  themfdvcs.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  above  obfcrvations,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others  that  might  be  advanced,  it 
was  the  fhidy  of  medicine  that  firft  induced  thcni 
to  pay  a  regard  to  every  ether  fludy. 

Vide  Tom.  V.  p.  92. 

C. — Page  11^ 

Ex  hundcllo  petltiotnim  dc  anno  nano  Hen.  V.  In 

parVwmcnlo. 

"  But  worthie  foveraines  hit  is  known  to  vour 
hey  difcretion,  many  uncunnyng,  and  unapi-oved 
in  the  aforefaide  fcience  pra6lifeth  and  fpecially 
in  fyfyk;  fo  that  in  this  realmc  is  every  man,  be 
he  never  fo  lewed,  takeing  upon  him  praclyfe,  y 
fuffered  to  ufe  it  to  grete  harmc,  and  flaughtre  of 
many  men,  where  if  no  man  pra6lifed  therein, 
but  all  only  connynge  men,  and  approved  fuffici- 
cntly,  the  learned  in  arts  filofofye  and  fyfyk,  as  it 
is  kept  in  other  londcs  and  roiahnes,  then  fliould 
many  man,  that  dyeth  for  defaute  of  helpe,  lyve, 
and  no  man  perifh  by  uncunnyng. 

Wherefore 
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Whcreforcplclcth  toyoiircxccllcnts wyPdomfe, 
that  no  man  of  no  manner  cltate,  degrc,  or  con- 
dition, praaifc  in  fyfyk  fro  this  time  forward, 
but  he  have  long  time  y  ufed  the  fcolcs  of  fyfyk, 
iv-ithin  fome  univcrfitic^  and  be  graduated  in  the 
fame,"  Sec. 

D. — Page  103. 

jif,  jD.  1540.    Fsr  Phyficlans .  and  tlmr  Privilege y 
32  Hen.  Fin.  cap.  40.  §  2. 

And  that  it  may  pleafe  your  mofl  Royal  Via-' 
j«fty,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from 
henceforth  the  faid  prefidcnt,  for  the  time  being, 
commons  and  fellows  and  their  fucccfTors,  may 
yearly,  at  fuch  times  as  they  fiiall  think  moll  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  fame,  eledl  and  choofe  four 
perfons  of  the  fald  commons  and  fellows,  of  the 
beft  learned,  wifeft,  and  moft  difcreet,  fuch  as 
they  fliall  think  convenient,  and  have  experience 
in  the  faid  faculty  of  phyfick ;  and  that  the  faid 
four  perfons  fo  clefted  and  chofen,  after  a  corpo- 
ral oath  to  them  miniftered  by  the  faid  prefident 
or  his  deputy,  (hall  and  may,  by  virtue  of  this 
prefent  a£l,  have  full  authority  and  power,  as 
often  as  they  fhall  think  meet  and  convenient,  ta 
enter  into  the  houfe  or  houfes  of  all  and  every 
apothecary,  now  or  at  any  time  hereafcfer,  ufmg 
the  myflery  or  craft  of  apothecary  within  the  faid 
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city,  only  lo  fcarch,  view,  and  Ice  {"ucli  aj^olhe- 
cnry  wares,  drugs,  and  (iuff^,  the  laid  apotheca- 
ries, or  any  of  them  have,  or  at  any  time  here- 
arier  Hiall  have,  in  their  honfc  or  houfc  ;  and  all 
Tuch  wares,  drugs,  and  iluffi-,  as  the  aforefald  l"our 
pcrfons  fhall  then  find  defe6\ive,  corrupted,  and 
not  meet  nor  convenient  to  be  minillrcd  in  any 
medicines  for  the  health  (  f  man's  body,  the  fame 
four  perfons  calling^  to  them  the  wardens  of  the 
faid  myiUry  of  apotiiecaries  within  the  faid  city 
for  that  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  (liall  caufe 
to  be  brent,  or  otherwife  deftroy  the  fame,  as  they 
fliall  think  meet  by  their  difcretion,"  &c.  . 

E. — Pi^^e  104. 

touching  the  Corporation  of  the  Phyf,c'.ans  in 
London.    A.  D.  155 J  -  Mar.  i.  c.  9.  §  5. 

"  And  further  be  it  enabled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  for  the  better  execution  of  the  fearch 
and  view  of  poticary  wares,  drugs,  and  compofi- 
tions,  according  to  the  tenor  of  a  ftatute  made  in 
the  32d  year  of  the  reign  of  the  faid  late  King 
Henry  VIII.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
wardens  of  the  grocers,  or  one  of  them,  to  go 
with  the  faid  phyficians  in  their  view  and  fv.arch ; 
that  if  the  faid  warden  or  wardens  do  refufe  or 
delay  his  or  their  coming  thereunto  forthwith  and 
immediately  when  the  faid  prefident,  or  four  of 

his 
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his  college  ele£l  as  aforeGiiJ,  do  call  upon  hlin  or 
them,  that  then  the  faid  phyficians  may  and  fliall 
cKecut-  that  fjarch  and  view,  and  the  diic  puniHi- 
ment  of  the  poticaries  for  any  their  evil  and  faulty 
ftuft-",  without  the  afTnlancc  of  any  of  the  faid  war- 
dens," &c. 

F.  — Page  105. 

There  is  fome  kind  of  inconfiflency  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thefe  tv/o  ftatutes  when  compared  toge- 
ther; unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  apothecaries  ajid 
grocers  were  incorporated  into  one  company  be- 
fore the  thirty-fecond  year  of  PIenry  VIII.  con- 
trary, I  believe,  to  the  common  opinion,  which 
does  not  allow  of  this  conjun£t  incorporation  till 
the  fourth  of  James  I.  .The  ftatute  of  324 
Henry  VIII.  makes  exprefs  memion  of  "  the 
wardens  of  the  nayftery  of  Jlpothecarlcs  within  the 
faid  city  of  London."  Whereas  in  this  very 
part  which  is  copied  and  recited  in  the  firft  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  they  are  lliled  "  war-dens 
of  the  company  of  Grocers." 

G.  — Page  109. 

Jfi  JSf  for  continuing  the  Duty  on  Lozu  Wincey 
Coffee  y  Tea  J  Chocolate  Spices  y  i^c.  Ann,  3. 
cap.  4.  §  I. 

Beit  ena(£led,  &c.  That  there  fhall  bcanfwered 
and  paid,  for  and  upon  all  drugs  (dying  drugs  ex- 

L  3  cepted) 
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ccptetf)  which  arc  rated  in  the  book  of  rates,  anrf: 
are  or  fliall  be  imported  as  atorcfaid,  a  duty  after 
the  rate  or  ten  pounds  of  like  money,  for  every 
hundred  pounds  worth  thereof,  according  to  the 
'  feveral  values  charged  on  them  refpeftivcly  in  the 
faid  book  of  rates;  and  li  is  hereby  declared,  that 
by  unrated  drugs,  chargeable  by  this  ail,  are 
meant,  all  bark  called  clove  bark,  all  bark  called 
Jefuit's  bark,  callabaftia,  &c.  all  chyniical  prepa- 
rations,  phyfical  oils,  and  medicinal  drugs,  ex- 
cepting drugs  ufed  for  dying,  and  except  coffee^ 
Ua,  chocolate,  cocoa  pajie,  and  cocoa  nufs,"  &c. 

To  thefe  were  added  fome  few  other  drugs  fivt 
years  afterwards,  as  obje6ls  of  fimilar  taxation,, 
as  farfaparilla,  balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and 
-whatever  elfe  of  the  like  kind  was  the  growth 
and  produd  of  her  majefty's  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica*." Ann.  an.  7,  cap.  8.  §  12.  By  fome 
unaccountable  miftake,  fenna  was  placed  in  the 
former  a£l,  in  the  lift  of  drugs  for  dying  ;  and  an 
additional  acl  was  therefore  pafTed  on  this  fubjefl 
eleven  years  afterwards,  complaining  of  the  error, 
and  fubje£ling  it  to  an  equal  tax  with  other  foreign 
drugs.  Geo.  I.  an.  i.  cap.  43-  §  3-  ^^'^^  ^^^^ 
Geo.  I.  an.  8.  cap.  15,  §  10. 
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11. — P/igc  115. 

A  Bill  that  Perjons,  being  no  common  Surgeons^ 
may  mlnlfter  Medicines  notwlthjlandlng  the  Sta^ 
title.     Hen.  VIII.  34-35' 

Whereas  the  company  and  fellowfhip- of  fur- 
geons  of  London,  minding  only  their  own  lucre?, 
and  nothing  the  profit  or  cafe  of  the  difcafed  or 
patient,  have  fucd,  troubled,  and  vexed  divers 
honefl  perfons,  as  well  men  as  women,  whom  God 
hath  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,, 
kind,  and  operation  of  certain  herbs,  roots,  and 
waters,  and  the  ufing  and  miniflering  of  them  to 
fuch  as  been  parned  with  cuftomable  difeafes,  a^s 
women's  breafts  being  fore,  a  pin  and  the  web  in 
the  eye,  uncomes  of  hands,  burnings,  fcaldings, 
fore  mouths,  the  ftone,  ftrangury,  faucelim,  andi 
morphew,  and  fuch  other  like  difeafes ;   and  yet 
the  fame  perfons  have  not  taken  any  thing  for  their 
pains  or  cunning,  but  have  miniftered  the  fame  to 
poor  people  only  for  neighbourhood  and  God's 
fake,  and  of  pity  and  charity.    And  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no  cure 
to  any  perfon,  but  where  they  fhall  know  to  be 

rewarded  with  a  greater  fum  or  reward  than  the 

cure  cxtendeth  unto,  &c. 

L  4,  *<  B  e 
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Be  It  ordained,  eftabllfhcd,  and  enaflcd,  by  the 
authority  of  this  prefent  parliament,  that  at  all 
time  from  henceforth,  it  Hiall  be  lawful  to  every 
perfon,  being  the  king's  fubjc^,  having  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots, 
and  waters,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  fame,  by 
fpeculation  or  praAice,  within  any  part  of  the 
realm  of  England,  or  within  any  other  the  king's 
dominions,  to  pra£life,  ufe,  and  minifter  in  and  to 
any  outward  fore  uncome,  wound,  apoftemations, 
outward  fwelling  or  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs, 
ointments,  baths,  pultefs,  and  emplaflers,  accord- 
ing to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge 
in  any  of  the  difeafes,  fores  and  maladies  aforc- 
faid,  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or  drinks  for 
the  ftone,  ftrangury,  or  agues,  without  fuit,  vexa- 
tion, trouble,  penalty,  orlofsof  their  ^oods,"  &c. 

I'— Page  134, 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  infiance  amidft 
thefe  feuds  of  the  two  communities,  in  which  the 
lower  houfe  proved  triumphant.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  when  a  part  of 
the  College  in  Warwick-lane  was  planned  out  for 
a  Difpenfary,  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  facetious  and 
unrivalled  poem,  introduces  the  company  of  apo- 
thecaries as  tauntingly  exclaiming, 

And 
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And  dare  the  college  of  phyficians  aim 

To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame? 

Crabs  eyes  as  well  with- pearl  for  ufe  may  try, 

Or  HiGHGATE  hill  with  lofty  Pindus  vie. 

Soglow-worms  may  comparcwithTiTAN's  beams, 

OrHARE-c  OURT  pump  with  Aganippe's  ftreams. 

Dispensary,  Canto  2. 

K. — Page  138. 

An       for  exempting  Jpothecaries  from  certain  Of- 
fices, l^c.  Ann.  6-7.  mil.  III. 

"  Whereas  thea£lof  the  apothecary  is  of  great 
and  general  ufe  and  benefit,  by  rcafon  of  their 
conftant  and  neceflary  afliftance  to  his  Majefty's 
fubje6ls,  which  fhould  oblige  them  folely  to  at- 
tend the^  duties  of  their  profeffion,  yet  by  reafon 
that  they  are  compelled  to  ferve  feveral  Parifli, 
Ward,  and  Leet  Offices,  in  the  places  where  they 
live,  and  are  frequently  fummoned  to  ferve  in 
Juries  and  Inquefts,  which  take  up  great  part  of 
their  time,  they  cannot  perform  the  trufts  repofed 
in  tbem  as  they  ought,  nor  attend  the  fick  with 
fuch  diligence  as  is  required,  Be  it  ena6led,"  &c. 

This  a£l  was  to  continue  in  force  for  feven 
years.  In  the  firft  of  Anne  it  was  therefore  re- 
newed,, and  that  for  eleven  years.  In  the  tenth  of 
the  fame  reign  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  fame 
timqi  and  made  perpetual  in  the  9  Geo.  I. 
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There  are  few  apothecaries  in  the  country  who- 
do  not  engage  in  the  pradlifc  of  furgery  :  and  by  far 
the  greater  number  in  London  do  the  fame:  yet 
the  united  profit  of  both  branches  of  the  profcf- 
fion  forms,  in  too  many  inftances,  but  a  very 
fcanty  fubfiftence  for  the  praditioner  and  his  fa- 
mily.   It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  in  a  converfation  I  had  with  him  a 
fhort  time  before  his  death,  that  furgery  ought 
ever  to  be  pra6lifed  by  itfelf^  as  it  appears  to  have, 
been  formerly  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,. 
vinconnefled  with  any  other  branch  of  the  medical 
profeiTion.    And  Dr.  Kirkland  has  profefledly 
written  on  the  advantages  which  would  necefl'arily. 
refult  from  fuch  a  divifien*:  a  divifion,  however, 
which  a  celebrated  German  ProfelTor^.  of  the 
prefent  century,  lamented  through  the  whole  o£ 
his  life,  and  ever  regarded  as  ai^     infclix  atquc 
fatalis  divortiot." 

But  without  controverting  at  large  the  opinion, 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  others  who>  have  imbibed, 
the  fame  fentiments,  I  will  only  obferve  that,  al- 
though the  divifion  here  contended  for  did  fre- 
quently exift,  with  much  accurate  difcrimination,. 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Sa- 

*  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  ftatc  of  Medical  Surgery.  Introd, 
+  Andn  Goelicke  Hift..Mcd..Univerf..part  a.  feft.  157- 

RACENS, 
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HAcr.NS,  yet  the  Hiftory  of  Medicine  given  in 
tiic  fir'l  fec\ion  of  this  publication,  will  prove  that 
it  was  a  divifion  that  admitted  of  many  and  con- 
tinual exceptions  alternately  in  every  nation. 
That  the  phyfician  very  generally  engaged  in  the 
pradiice  of  furgery,  and  often  in  that  of  phar- 
macy:— that  the  furgcon  frequently  exhibited  in- 
ternal medicines  in  difeafes  which  could  not  rank 
under  his  own  claflification :  and  that  both  the 
pharmaeeutift  and  the  furgeon  occafionally  prac- 
tifed  dietetic  medicine.  "  For  all  the  parts  of 
medicine,  obferves  Celsus,  are  fo  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated."  "  Le  chirurgien  et  le  medicin,  fays  ^r' 
French  writer  who juftly  acquired fome  celebrity 
for  his  obfervations  about  fifty  years  fince>  font  a 
regard  I'un  de  I'antre,  comme  I'architetSle  et  le 
fculpteur.  L'archite£ie  conduit  un  batiment,  et 
prepare  des  niches  pour  des  ftatues.  Le  proprie- 
taire  appelle  le  fculpteur,  qui  fans  contrainte  et 
fans  diredlion,  prete  fon  induftrie  aux  vues  de 
I'architecle,  donne  meme  des  confeils  fur  les  places 
deftinees  aux  figures.  Les  deux  arts  concourent 
au  meme  defleim*.'* 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  forcible  reafon, 
which  muft  for  ever  prevent  any  general  feparation 

*  Mcmoire  ou  Ton  fait  voir  cn  quo!  pcut  confiftcr  la  precmi- 
sencc  de  la.  Medicine, 

in 
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ifn  this  country:  and  that  is,  that  the  praaiil'oncr 
who  unites  both  furgery  and  pharmacy  is,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  fcldem  capable  of  obtaining  more 
than  a  decent  competency  for  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily; and,  at  times,  fcarcely  capable  ofefFeaing 
this.  Either  therefore  thefe  two  branches  mufl 
continue  to  be  united  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  they  have  ever  been  in  the  army  and  navy^ 
or  the  pecuniary  profit  allowed  each  of  them  muft 
be  nearly  doubled.  A  fail  there  is  but  little  pro- 
bability of  accomplifliing  at  any  time. 

M.—Pa^e  178. 

Exira6i  of  a  Letter,  dated  from  Manchefler,  to  the 
■Committee  of  the  General  Pharmaceutic  AJj'ociation 
of  Great  Britain,  marked  No.  i,  C. 

I  have  a  copy  by  me  of  the  different  form's 
for  the  officinal  preparations  of  a  druggift  of  this 
town,  whofe  fhop  is  much  frequented  for  the 
compofition  of  prefcribed  medicines :  and  a  com- 
parifon  v/ill  eafily  determine,  whether  an  honefl; 
apothecary  could  afford  his  at  an  equal  price,  even 
if  he  were  immediately  paid  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  out  of  many  of  the  like  clafsj 
and  the  words  of  the  recipes  arc  here  copied 

Unguentum  Lapide  Caliminari 
Lap.  Calaminaris  Ibvij  Axung  Porcin  Ibxiv 
EmpU  Diachylon  lb fs.. 

Spir. 
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Spir.  Laventluhe  comp. 
Flor  Lavcnd  :^vjNue  Mofch  Jfs  Cam  Wood  31!] 

Sp.  Vini  ten.  Ibvj 

Spir.  Vini  Cainph 

Sp.  \'in  Rcct  Ibij  Campli 

Vin.  Ipecac. 

Rail.  Ipecac.  Jiv  Cort  Aurant  JTsRaifin  Winelbij 

Syr.  Papav.  All. 
Opium  ^ifs  Aq.  font.  cong.  ifs  boil  down  to  Ibvij 
add  Sacch.  com.  Ibxij  boil  for  half  an  hour 

L-iniment.  Sapon. 
R  Sapon.  Hifpanic.  ^vj  Sp.  Vin.  ten.  cong  j  boil 
for  an  hour  and  a  hall,  then  add  Camph.  5j  OI 
Rorifman  5fs."'    Manchefter,  July  31,  1794. 

1<^.—Pffge  185. 
Extrafl  of  a  Letter,  Uc.  No.  9,  C. 
"  If  you  think  any  farther  fadls  neceflary  to  be 
added  to  the  many  you  have  doubtlefs  received, 
you  rnay  make  ufe  of  the  following  recent  ones, 
-for  the  authenticity  of  which  v/e  will  fland 
pledged, 

*'  A  gentleman  of  this  city  who  does  not  prac- 
tife  pharmacy,  prefcribed  for  his  patient  as  follows, 
Decod.  CaCcarillas  ^vij.  Tind.  ejufdem  ^j. 
This  prefcription  was  fent  to  a  druggirc's  in  this 
.  city  to  be  made  up.  The  fhopman,  who  has  the 
principal  care  of  the  bufinefs,  having  fought  for 
a  bottle  labelled  Tind.  ejufdem  in  vain — fent  to 

fomc 
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fomc  neighbouring  fliops  to  enquire  for  it.  Ami 
not  furcccding,  he,  at  lafl,  took  back  the  prc- 
fcription  to  know  what  he  fliould  fubftitute  in  its 
ftcad,  as  he  could  not  procure  any  Tinft.  cjufdcni 
in  the  city.  The  next  was,  unfortunately  of  more 
fcrious  confcqucnce.  A  phyfician  being  requeued 
to  prcfcribe  for  the  fon  of  a  poor  woman,  about 
ten  years  old,  labouring  under  a  dyfpnoca,  directed 
the  following  draught  to  be  given  him  at  bed 
time: 

R.  Syr.  Papav.  Alb.  5j.  Tin£l.  Opii  Camph.  ^ij- 
Aq.  Didill.  5vm. 

this  the  poor  woman,  expccling  to  get  fomewhat 
cheaper,  took  to  a  druggifl's.  Unfortunately  the 
fliopmun  not  being  acquainted  with  the  new  name 
for  Paragoric  Elixir,  made  it  with  51]  of  Tincl- 
opii — and,  though  he  advifed  the  woman  to  give 
the  child  only  half  the  draught,  it  proved  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  deprive  him  of  life  before  the 
evening  of  the  following  day." 
JVorceJierj  March  i  8,  1-795. 

O.—Page  185. 
It  TTould  be  too  voluminous  by  far  to  give  even 
a  compendium  of  the  innumerable  inftances  of 
errors  and  malpraclife  which,  from  a  want  of 
due  regulations,  have  occurred  to  the  notice  of 
the  committee  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  of 
London: — but  having  mentioned  one  miilakeof 

Arsenxc 


Arsen'ic  for  another  drug  in  the  countr)',  1  can- 
tiot  avoid  producing  a  fecoiid  initance  of  a  limilar 
raiUake  in  tins  city becaufe  an  error  of  this 
magnitude,  muft  be  of  the  utmoll  confequence  at 
-all  times,  and  becaufc  it  may,  perhaps,  put  fome 
perfons  more  on  their  guard,  who  are  often  liable 
to  fuch  errors,  if  this  account  fliould  ever  fall  into 
their  hands. 

iVfr.  W  ,  member  of  the  Committee,  and 

a  very  refpedable  practitioner,  produced  before 
his  colleagues,  in  the  month  af  May  lalt,  a  pow>- 
der  which  a  patient  of  his  had  purchafed,  a  few 
days 'before,  at  a  druggifl's,  as  ccrujfe,  to  rub  on 
the  groins  of  her  cluld,  an  infant  only  a  few 
months  old.  On  the  firft  application  of  this  pow- 
der, the  groins,  already  excoriated  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree, became  inftantaneoully  mod  violently  in- 
flamed; and,  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  fo  unex- 
pected an  alteration,  (he  fent  the  fame  evening  to 

Mr.  W  for  his  advice.     The  inflammation 

had  by  this  time  extended  over  fo  large  a  portion 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inguina  had  fo  fphace- 
lated  an  appearance,  that  the  greateft  danger  was 
jijftly  apprehended.  By  a  judicious  treatment, 
however,  this  inflammation  in  a  few  days  gradu- 
ally diminifhed,  and  large  iloughs  being  thrown 
off  from  t'  e  wound  in  each  inguen,  the  child's 
life  was  happily  preferved. 

On 
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On  c\.aminat'ion,  iliin  powcler,  ulilcli  was  fok! 
for  ccrit[}c,  proved  inconleriibly  to  be  Arsenic. 
And  having  myftlf  attended  fome  fliorttime  after, 
at  tlie  rcquefl:  of  Mr.  W.  to  infpcdL  the  cliild,  we 
were  informed  that  the  drnggiH:,  at  whofe  Hiop 
this  arfcnic  Vs-^as  piirchafed,  had  promifed  to  defray 
every  expencc  of  the  cure.     It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  his  fhopman,  that  this  man  had  tak.n 
the  fliop  about  two  years  fince,  of  another  perfon, 
with  the  whole  ftock  of  fixtures  and  materials; 
and  that  this  powder  being  then  found  in  the 
drawer  marked  for  cerufTe,  it  had  been  fold  to  the 
prefent  time  for  this  laft  article.    The  whole  of 
the  dreadful  evils  which  muft  have  arifen  from 
this  very  lamentable  millake for  iwo  years,  we  could 
not  difcover  :   but  it  was  an  undoubted  fa£t  that, 
about  the  time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  very  nearly  loft  a  valu- 
able horfe  from  the  erroneous  application  of  this 
powder,  again  purchafcd  for  cerulTe,  to  a  crack  in 
one  of  its  heels.    And  a  friend  of  the  lady  who 
had  nearly  loft  her  child  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed,  fent  unluckily  about  the  fame  time,  for 
fome  of  the  fame  powder,  and  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  but  lefs  fortunate  than  herfelf  flie  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  witncffing  the  death  of  her  child, 
in  a  fliort  time  after,  in  confequence  hereof,  and 
that  in  the  extremeft  agonies. 
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